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way for the study 


and reading of this profit able branch of litera 
ture, upon a larger scale. [If | could do so, I 
would place them, with one dash of the pen, into 
every one of our tive hundred schools. They are 
brimful of patriotism, and | would like to see 
our young life brought into contact with the 
deeds and examples of our illus strious brave, so 
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A GREAT deal has been said about the necessity 
“” of early discovering the bent of the growing 
mind, and educating it along the line of its activities. 
Minds differ, and this difference often becomes 
apparent at an early age, as all observing teachers 
know. Instances are frequent of children who 
develop wonderful powers in special directions at 
an early age. For example, a boy of twelve, in 
Denver, has made a locomotive five feet in length, 
including the tender, which has been pronounced 
perfect by expert railroad men. Now is it certain 
that this boy will become an eminentengineer? By 
no means. His genius may be purely mechanical 
and imitative, and not constructive at all. The 
power of making something like something else 
indicates low intellectual ability, but the power of 
making something different from what has ever 
been made before shows high ability. The diffi- 
culty with the old education was that it kept pupils 
repeating what others had written. No originality 
was developed, and so this old education was con- 
demned, The new education avoids the rock on 
which the old split, by stimulating the inventive 
faculty, and encouraging the learner to exercise all 
his powers. The whole boy goes to school, nota 





part of him. This is as it ought to be, and we are 
already reaping the immense benefits from this bet- 
ter course. The test for the teacher to apply is, do 
pupils show the ability of doing inventive, thought- 
ful, and independent work? 





A QUESTION comes from Western Massachusetts 

that has suggestion in it: “‘Do you think the 
public school fills the place of the academy which 
you probably attended in your youth? You speak 
so steadily to the public school teachers, and so 
confidently in favor of public schools, that I am 
constrained to ask this question.” 

No; we do not think it fills the place of the 
academy, nor would the academy fill the place of 
the public school if it should be substituted for it 
to-day. The academy was a powerful educational 
factor in New England and the Middle states; but 
it devoted itself so mainly to preparing its students 
for college, that those who did not intend to go to 
college were not instructed as they needed to be; 
they were wofully neglected. This the public saw, 
and hence the establishment of normal schools, the 
improvement of the public schools, the larger ex- 
penditure of money, and finally the extending of 
the good old-fashioned academy. 

There was some of the finest teaching (of its kind) 
in the academies the world has ever seen. There 
was an attention to morality, to religion, to man- 
ners, to literary culture, that is but rarely given by 
the public schools. Even the high school, that has 
succeeded to the academy in many places, does not 
do this. The reason is that the teachers in the 
academies were cultivated men and women; they 
were in a sense perfectly independent. The trustees 
not being elected by politics, left the manage- 
ment wholly in the hands of the principal. He was 
autocratic, and this was beneficial to the academy. 
Again, in most cases the academy was under the 
care of the church in the town; this gave it a moral 
and religious support the high school lacks. 

It seems surprising that the academy men did not 
see the coming of the great revolution in public sen- 
timent concerning the public schools. They op- 
posed the normal schools, they opposed the appro- 
priations to public schools, they opposed the 
teachers of the public schools.. But it was all in 
vain. In a few places there were wise men who 
got the academy incorporated with the public 
school system, and thus saved it; it became a high 
school, the principal a superintendent. These were 
wise men. 

There is a lack in the public schools—there is no 
use of denying it; but as the years roll on the teach- 
ing in them grows better, because the teacher im- 
proves in skill. In the academy the teacher wanted 
the pupil to come; in the public school he doesn’t 
care a cent about this, as his salary is the same. 
Now this ‘‘wanting the pupil to come” is a good 
thing. Then the interest of the church was worth 
a great deal; it should be sought for and struggled 
for to-day in behalf of the public school. The pub- 
lic school aims squarely at bread and butter (it is 
the great effort of the new educationists to turn it 
from this, and make the end education); the 
academy aimed at culture too exclusively, and 
hence its failure. 

There are many teachers in the high schools who 
keenly feel their limitations. They are able men 
and women, but they have no community or church 
to back them. How gingerly they have to touch 
this and that subject! 

As a practical point, it is well worth the thought 
of teachers who wish to be independent, whether 
they might not better open their own schools. 
Very few well managed private schools fail. There 
is a lack in the public schools, as has been said, 
and it will be a good while before they will be 
what the people want. Meanwhile, there is plenty 





of room for aol portal Mark, good wendhens 
Men who fail as public school teachers are not 
wanted ; it is the men who succeed as public school 
teachers that are likely to succeed as private school 
or academy teachers. 
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‘THE Central School Journal has an article on 
‘What a Child Should know on Leaving the 
Primary Room.” The catalogue is definite, but the 
impression left is that the principal effort of the 
primary teacher is to be directed towards the get- 
ting of a certain number of facts in a specified time. 
The items given are definite. Here are a few: 
‘* By the end of the year three hundred words should 
be recognized just as readily in print or script, besides 
about two hundred new words which should have been 
introduced from time to time, making a part of their 
vocabulary. They should be able to write simple sen- 
tences, both statements and questivns, and use capitals, 
periods, and quotation marks where called for. They 
should spell by sound all the words containing the long 
or short sound of the vowels, pronounce easy new words 
containing those sounds when marked, and mark the 
known words when presented unmarked. They should 
know how to spell by letter at least three-fifths of all 
words taught. 
‘**In numbers they should be perfectly familiar with 
all the combinations to ten. Teach the number and 
name of the days of the week and the months of the 
year. Teach pint, quart, peck, bushel, and inch, foot, 
and yard. They should form all the letters, writing ex- 
clusively on slates, and be able not only to copy work, 
but write easy sentences from dictation as well as make 
their own sentences. Teach them the cardinal points of 
the compass, and the geography of the town. The child 
on leaving the primary room will read well in any first 
reader, and it will be a delight to him, for who does not 
love to do that which he can do well.. He will be so 
familiar with numbers to ten that number work will be 
a pleasure. Spelling will never seem hard, for he knows 
how to spell all the words he has occasion to write. 
Writing has become almost as natural as talking, and so 
on through all he has been taught. He should know it 
so well that the knowledge becomes a part of the child,” 
There is much of a different and excellent spiri 
in the aiticle, which we cannot quote. For exam 
ple: 
** Above all he will be polite, orderly, obedient, and 
trustworthy. In this small beginning we lay the cor- 
ner stone to the foundation of charaeter—the character 
that is building through time and completed in all its 
perfect beauty only in eternity.” 
While definite work must be aimed at, it is wrong 
to expect just so much text-book knowledge of 
every primary teacher—and for that matter of any 
teacher—at the close of a specified time. Some 
children do not learn to read with any degree of 
ease until their twelfth year, yet they learn other 
things, more than enough to make up for this defi- 
ciency. We have run to the extreme in making 
our courses of study definite and fixed. ‘‘ Just so 
much anyhow, and as much more as possible,” has 
been the bane of the last decade. But the pendulum 
is swinging in the other direction, and a golden 
mean will be reached—a mean of wisdom, dictated 
by an appreciative knowledge of what education 
really is. The article to which we refer is a good 
one of its species, but it is a species that is not of 
the best of its genus. 





(THE poor boy must go to the poor college, and 
the rich boy to the rich college. Modern 
school life is extravagant. If a boy at Yale expects 
to be a good fellow he must spend eight hundred; if 
a real good fellow a thousand; and if a royal, good, 
jolly fellow, anywhere from twelve hundred to five 
thousand a year. Money makes the mare go, in 
more senses than one. Poverty isn’t fashionable 
in our larger colleges, and one might as well be out 
the world as out of fashion. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT. 





This officer is now generally recognized as essen- 
tial to a school system, but the way to get him 1s 
by no means settled, nor are his qualifications at 
all determined. When weget our ideal public 
school system, all of our supervising officers will be 
trained and capable men and women, but we are 
far from an ideal state, and so we must put up with 
imperfect things. Yet we ought to have no more 
supervising school officers who do not know what 
they are called upon to direct. It goes without say- 
ing that they ought to know the facts of elementary 
and high school knowledge at least, and as much 
more as possible. They should have had successful 
experience in all the grades of work they are to 
oversee, for it is impossible for any one to direct 
others how to do what he cannot himself do. This 
should be professional success. It is possible to be 
a skilful driver, but not a teacher at all. The 
superintendent should be such a teacher, as Socrates, 
Arnold, and Page were. We refer here rather to 
the quality of the work than its grade. But above 
all, the superintendent should have clear and 
decided ideas as to the real nature of education. If 
he considers it a machine run for the purpose of 
fixing a certain number of facts in the mind, he will 
direct his efforts one way, but if he looks upon the 
mind asa bundle of possibilities, capable of being 
trained into originality and power, having intellect, 
sensibilities, and a will, he will put forth his ener- 
gies another way. There are, then, two kinds of 
superintendents—the fact and text-book grinders, 
and the character builders. The practical work of 
these two officers will be totally different. One will 
ask, How far have you gone this term? What have 
your pupils learned about China? Who is the pres- 
ident of the French republic? When did Napoleon 
die? etc., etc. The other will test the powers of 
reasoning, observation, attention, and note with 
care the spirit of the school. He will determine 
whether truthfulness, openheartedness, frankness, 
hopefulness, and trustfulness are developed ; in fact, 
whether the school is a character builder, and not a 
text-book imitator. There is all the difference in 
the world between the two kinds of schools we have 
described, and so between the two kinds of super. 
intendents of these schools. 

Supervising officers to a very great degree deter- 
mine the character of the schools they inspect. 
The ordinary teacher will try to please her superin- 
tendent. If she knows he is a gradgrind, she will 

ecome a gradgrind, and teach with special refer- 
ence to the getting of his approval. When better 
ways are urged upon her she will answer, ‘‘My 
superintendent will expect me to do this way, and 
I must meet his wishes.” It certainly does require 
a great deal of courage in an under-teacher to go 
contrary to the wishes of her superior officer. She 
needs to be a strong woman who is able to mark 
out a course for herself and follow it, but this is 
what many are doing, and they are courageous 
spirits. If they are right they are heroic, for hero- 
ism is the doing of what is right, contrary to public 
opinion, even in face of temporary defeat. 





— 


Ir is not so much the ability to read as a taste for 
reading thut our best schools are after. It is a 
fact, both here and abroad, as the Irish Teachers: 
Journal says, that pupils do not in a majority of 
cases acquire a taste for reading, and, as a matter 
of fact, they cease reading the moment they leave 
school. This paper says they could point to numer- 
ous instances where the acquisition of this taste 
would be of direct pecuniary interest to its possess- 
ors. The moral advantages are so obvious that any 
system of education, no matter how successful in 
other respects, which fails to foster and encourage 
a taste for reading among the pupils, must be 
regarded as failing to produce one of the most valu- 
able results for which it was established. The cor- 
rect pronouncing and spelling of words are incidents 
and aids to something far better than these accom- 
plishments. Scaffolding must not be mistaken for 
the house. The art of reading is a scaffodling, not 
the house. We have made it the house, and have 





made a great mistake in so doing. Many teachers 
are seeing their mistake and rectifying it. The 
result 1s, less use is made of school readers, and 
more of good literature. A taste for the best is cul- 
tivated, and a love for good works instilled, so that 
pupils get some literary ability before they leave 
school, and know how to express their thoughts 
with ease to themselves and pleasure to. their 
hearers. 





THE teacher of older classes will find a source of 
immense power in bringing before them the 
great thoughts of the great minds of the world. 
Let each have a book in which to copy the great 
thoughts selected by the teacher. For example, 
this by Immanuel Kant: ‘‘ Whoever will suggest to 
me a good action left undone, him will I thank, 
though he suggest it even in my last hour.” 

After one is copied it should be left for considera- 
tion; at another time the pupils give their ideas. 
It is not enough that they say it is ‘‘Good.” Let 
them explain it and show its application. The 
great weakness in all such work when attempted is 
that the ground is merely ‘‘ pawed over;” another 
faultis going too fast. One sentence like the above 
is enough for a week. And finally, whoever 
attempts it must do it to form character. Other- 
wise he will assuredly fail. 





THE state of New York has a place in educational 
history of which she may well be proud. 
State Supt. Draper, in his address before the State 
Teachers’ Association, presented many of the facts 
of their history in a very interesting light: 

‘The first public schoo] in America of which we have 
any knowledge was upon Manhattan island. The prin- 
ciple that all the property should educate all the children 
of a people was first enforced there. The oldest school 
in America is now maintained at No. 248 West Seventy- 
fourth street, in the city of New York. It was in the 
colony of New York that teachers were first required to 
be certified or licensed. New York was the first state in 
the Union to levy a general tax for the encouragement 
of elementary schools, as she was also the first to estab- 
lish a permanent state common-school fund. She was 
the first to establish state supervision of .elementary 
schools. She was the first to specially provide for the 
education of teachers, and she is now doing more for the 
professional training of teachers than any other. The 
institute system was first established in New York. She 
was the first to provide school-district libraries. She 
was the first to publish a journal exclusively devoted to 
the interests of common schools. The first local associa- 
tion of a permanent character in the country among 
school teachers was in New York City. The first state 
teachers’ convention in the country was held at Utica, 
and the oldest permanent state teachers’ association in 
America 1s the one I now have the honor to address. 
The first woman’s college in America was established at 
Elmira, and the old Albany female academy is the first 
higher educational institution for women the world ever 
knew.” 





Rev. A. R. Horne, editor of the National 
Educator, thinks that W. TT. Harris, our 
worthy commissioner of education, was wrong 
when he said at the National Association: 

“Virtue and intelligence are not a product of 
nature, but of education, moral and intellectual. 
Education of all citizens in schools is therefore a 
supreme concern in this nation.” 

We deny most emphatically that virtue is a pro- 
duct of education. It is a product of divine grace, 
of a heart renewed by the Holy Ghost. It is ‘God 
who worketh within us both to will and to do.” 
While it is not expected of the United States com- 
missioner, in his high and responsible position, to 
teach theology, it is not his sphere, on the other 
hand, to promulgate doctrines, which are entirely 
at variance with the teachings of the men of God 
of all ages. 

Dr. Harris by virtue means moral excellence, we 
suppose. A good many believe that moral excel- 
lence comes from our ‘‘bringing up.” No one so 
firmly believes in ‘‘ bringing up” as those who also 
rely on divine grace. They tell us to “Train uy a 
child in the way he should go” if you want him to 





be a good. man, 


ABOUT a year ago Isaac Williamson, of Philadelphia, 

left quite a large sum of money for the purpose of estab- 

lishing an industrial school, but during the past few 

months there has been a heated controversy con- 

verning what kind of a school should be established - 

but it has been finally determined that it is to give 

boys thorough instruction in such “‘ basic trades” as wil] 
fit them to take up any special work they may choose, 
It is not clear what is meant by the expression “ basic,” 
The school must be either a manual training school, or a 
trade school. It cannot combine both ideas and suc- 
ceed. A trade school gives special skill in doing certain 
things that have a commercial value attached to them. 
Manual training makes education the end and aim of al] 
work. Commercial colleges, sewing schools, short-hand 
institutes, and trade schcols are all in the same class, 
because they have, as an end, the giving of skill in doing 
certain things. All other schools aim at the education 
of the whole nature for the purpose of complete living, 
The difference between giving a child the ability of 
doing a certain thing well—as writing, the running of a 
sewing machine, or skill in short-hand, etc.—is one 
thing ; but another, and an entirely different thing, is .o 
to train the body, mind, and heart as to render the being 
able to grapple the’ problem of successful living, and 
solve it. 

WHEN Dr. Fitch was in this country somebody in- 
formed him that ‘ the school system of this city does not 
properly educate, and is conducted too much on the 
principle that the teacher’s work is to cram the pupil 
with hard facts.” This informant also told Dr. Fitch 
that ‘‘ the school system of this city is nothing more nor 
less than a magnificent piece of machinery, crushing out, 
whether designedly or not, all individuality. Uniformity 
is the thing aimed at, and the uniformity achieved is that 
of mediocrity.” Who is this informant? It evidently 
is some one who does not wish his name to be known. It 
is always well to be outspoken, but it is never well to 
throw stones from a concealed enclosure. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has always been open in what it has said, and 
always willing to take the results of its expressions with 
as much equanimity as it could command. 





Ir will interest teachers to learn that the society has 
decreed that diamonds can be worn at all times of the 
day and night. Teachers can now be at liberty to put on 
their necklaces in school, and not keep them hidden 
away, only to be displayed in evening parties. 

THE Sun of this city is rather hard on the College of 
the City of New York, when it says, as it recently did, 
that those who have graduated from that institution 
need not thank their alma mater for any intellectual de- 
velopment they happen to possess. Such sweeping asser- 
tions sound more like the utterances of Tolstoi than the 
conservative editor of the paper that professes to give 
light to all. Cramming is wretched, in fact so wretched 
that it should be prohibited by law, but no teacher in the 
most crammed city in this Union is altogether given over 
to educational stuffing. The Sun should give credit for 
the good it finds, even though it may be found mixed 
somewhat with bad. 


Ir is slowly coming to be believed that there is as 
much discipline in the proper study of physics and the 
natural sciences as in Latin and Greek. For several 
years after Harvard college gave physics a place in en- 
trance examinations equivalent to Latin and Greek, 
many principals of classical schools opposed the change. 
But the late George F. Forbes went at the work of teach. 
Ing the sciences so earnestly, that many of his pupils 
passed excellent examinations. ‘The fact has been 
clearly shown that the mental discipline coming from 
the right teaching of physics and the sciences is fully 
equal, if not superior, to that coming from the best 
classical study. 


THE Chicago Presbytery has requested the board of 
education to require an appropriate selection from the 
Bible to be read each day at the opening of all the de- 
partments of the public schools. They do not think that 
such a reading would be an infringement of personal 
liberty, neither do they believe that it would improperly 
bias the minds and consciences of the pupils. 





Iris reported that Edison is hard at work upon a 
machine that will hear recitations. If he succeeds it 
will be a boon to those schools that still stick to machine 
methods, since the rent of a machine, for an entire year 
will not be more than $400. A machine teacher can be 
hired for $700, then there would be a clear gain of $300 
each year, Quite a saving. 
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PESTALOZZI. 


The main features in the life of this eminent reformer 
are so well known to all intelligent scholars that it is 


not necessary to repeat them now. A few points, es- 
pecially useful to the working teachers, will be all that 
will be given this month. The first is his knowledge of 
human nature. He saw in the child possibilities for 
development, and at once set himself to work to pro- 
mote them. Activity, inquisitiveness, love of play, a 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous, he thoroughly ap- 
preciated, and, contrary to time-honored custom, he did 
not check native activities, but directed them. The result 
was, his school-room often appeared noisy and disorderly; 
but intelligent visitors saw under this the noise of profit- 
able work, and the disorder coming from application 
to the business of the school. Martinets condemned, 
but wise men understood and commended. 

His unselfish devotion was always apparent. Pay and 
praise were nothing to him compared with success. He 
forgot himself, and worked on, accomplishing seeming 
impossibilities, through the force of his enthusiasm and 
devotion. Pestalozzi worked for years literally without 
money. In this particular he cannot be commended, 
for pay is essential; but it is one thing to insist upon a 
decent support as a means of usefulness, and quite an- 
other to make it the end of life’s work. 

In some respects Pestalozzi was far from being a 
great man. In mathematics he was poor; in language 
not rewarkably good: in financial matters a total 
failure. His greatness consisted in his following up the 
profound convictions of his soul. 





SYSTEM MOST IMPORTANT. 

Those teachers who complain about the disorder in 
the school-rooms, are those who lack system, for one 
thing. There must be a distinct plan of work—a pro- 
gram. Then there should be a call bell and a clock, and 
itis a good plan to have a pupil to watch the clock and 
strike the bell, when the time has expired ; the bell can 
— on the pupil’s desk, or he can sit at the teacher’s 
table. 

Now there are many teachers who, if interested in the 
lesson, will hold on, one, two, three, and even five 
minutes after the bell is struck. Such teachers are an 
injury to any school; they teach lessons of disobedience 
to orders, for their own program commanded them to 
stop. Some teachers allow a class to rise when the bell 
strikes ; some go further and allow a second stroke to be 
made for dismissal. These teachers assign a lesson at 
the beginning of the recitation. 

TRE PROGRAM. 

As soon as the teacher has got his pupils classified he 
should construct a program ; indeed he can construct it 
beforehand. Let us suppose there are forty or fifty 
pupils. There will probably be four classes; and he 
will have twenty reeitations to hear. 
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Program of Summer Hill School, John Smith teacher, 
September, 1890 : 








Time. Class. Recitations. 
9.00 to 9.05 5 Opening exercises. 
9.05 * 9.15 10 4 Reading. 

9.15 “ 9.30 | 15 ‘ “ 

9.30 * 9.50 | 20 2 ss 

9.50 10.10 | 20 1 “as 

10.10 **10.25 | 15 Recess. 

10.25 **10.30 5 | Singing. 
10.30 “10.45 15 Drawing, etc. 
10.45 “11.00 15 3 Arithmetic. 
11.00 “11.20 20 1 4 

11.20 ‘11.40 | 20 2 « 

11.40 ** 12.00 | 20 1 Physiology. 
12.40 12.55 15 Intermission. 
12.55 “* 1.00 5 Singing. 

1.00 * 1.15 | 15 4 Reading, music, etc. 
1.15 ** 1.30 | 15 3 Geography. 
1.30 * 1.50 | 20 2 “ 

1.50 ** 2.10 | 20 1 - 

2.10 ** 2.25 | 15 Recess. 

2.25 “ 2.40 15 Oral lessons. 
2.40 * 3.00 20 Penmanship. 
3.00 “* 3.15 15 2 History. 

8.15 “* 3.35 20 1 > 

3.35 “ 3.50 15 - 

3.50 “ 4.060 Miscellaneous. 
4.00 * 4.05 Dismission. 


This program with a few modifications may be made 
to suit any school with four classes. If there are some 
pupils who cannot read, they must be helped along by 
the older pupils, until they can join the fourth class. 
No teacher unless very experienced can well manage 
more than four classes ; some of the best teaching is 
done in schools with four classes, 

Having planned the program, the next thing is to train 
the pupils to obey it. The teacher should write the pro- 
gram on the blackboard, and explain it to the pupils. 
Then touching the call-bell the fourth class should rise ; 
touching it again the class should march out and assem- 
ble at the recitation bench. A wave of the hand and they 
sit; another wave and they rise ; a tap of the bell and 
they go to their seats. Another tap and the third class 
rise; another tap and they march to the recitation bench, 
a wave of the hand and they sit. Another wave and 
they rise; a tap of the bell and they pass to their seats, 

In this way all of the classes are brought out and sent 
back (no recitations being heard) until the plan is clearly 
fixed in the minds of the pupil. If needful after a short 
recess resume the drill again ; if the whole day is spent 
in drilling the pupils to rise quietly, pass quietly, sit 
quietly, rise again quietly, pass to their seats quietly, 
sit down quietly, it will not be misspent. 

The school must be looked on as asort of army of raw 
recruits ; often the disorder that seems to reign and ter- 
rify the teacher is the result of this rawness ; as he drills 
that out of them, good order takes its place. Over and 
over the teacher has been been harrassed to death because 
of the noise, or irregularity that prevailed ; it is his own 
fault; he must train them to act with regularity and 
system. 

Interruptions.—The teacher must provide for interrup- 
tions—one wants to go out, another to get a drink, an- 
other to ask for assistance, another has lost a book. 

The teacher will say, ‘‘ There are to be no interrup- 
tions while hearing a recitation; when it is finished then 
ask me.” When the class is seated, the teacher 
looks at the school expectantly, ‘‘ Well, John?” ‘“ Can 
I go out!” If he thinks best he nods. ‘‘ Well, Jane?” 
‘* May I find where the lesson in arithmetic is?” He 
nods approval or shakes his head, and so he disposes 
with judgment of all cases. Then the bell is rung for 
the next class. 

Now if a class comes noiselessly to the recitation 
bench, one teacher will say, ‘‘ I never heard such a 
noisy class; I wish you would come more quietly.” 
Another will say, ‘‘ Let us try that over; 1 know we 
can do it better.” If not much better he will say, ‘That 
was an improvement, but I think we can do better yet ; 
let us try?” 

This shows that there must be daily drill : sometimes 
teachers forget that. They think because the pupils come 
out quietly the first week, they will do so the second 
week. This isa mistake ; there must be continual atten- 
tion paid to the details. The military officer inspects 
the old soldiers every day, looking at the buttons, the 
shoe strings, etc. Let the teacher take a lesson and drill 
his pupils in order, every day. 

In a large high school where there were two hundred 
pupils seated at eight rows of double desks—the boys on 
the right, and the girls on the left side—dismissal was 
made of the sixteen rows in two minutes ; not a word 
was spoken. It was done thus: On the blackboard was 
written, 1+16 ; 24-15, etc. (these numbers indicated the 


————— 


row No. 1 of girls, and row No. 16 of boys rose, a second 
tap and they marched out; the last tap brought row 
No. 2 of girls, and row No. 15 of boys to their feet. Now 
this beautiful order was not reached in aday ; that school 
had been well drilled. 

This same school was run with so much system that 
it did not seem to need a teacher. He spoke but a few 
words daily to the school about order, reserving his 
voice for something that would interest. When he 
spoke the pupils listened intently; they knew some- 
thing was to be said that would interest them. 

Let system he introduced into a really bad school, and 
it is surprising how its scholarship will grow. Finally, 
what is called ‘‘a good manager,” ‘“‘a good disciplina- 
rian,” is one who applies system. Most teachers think 
he is one that terrifies the children. Almost every one 
can manage a school well if he is systematic—this is 
not all, it is true, but it is most all. 





HINTS TO STUDENTS OF EDUCATION. 

What has made the world what it is? Certainly not 
school work. Educative forces have not been school 
forces. Homer never attended school, except to learn 
his letters. Solon owed nothing to the schoolmasters, 
and Demosthenes learned only the husk of eloquence 
and logic from the rhetoricians. Something better than 
formal school work has made this world of thought and 
action. The old schoolmasters of the Middle Ages re- 
pressed original investigation, and the first of modern 
educators, Roger Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus, Columbus, 
made their discoveries and conquests in spite of the 
schools. The old, formal school was an organization 
constructed and maintained for the purpose of repressing, 
not inspiring and stimulating. 

The student of education must study the various ages 
of civilization with these facts distinctly in view. It is 
not his business to find out how the Greeks taught spell- 
ing, or how John Sturm made his pupils learn their les- 
sons. On the other hand he must answer such questions 
as these : 

How did the people in Homer's time get the intelli- 
gence that enabled them to appreciate and enjoy his 
poems ? 

Why did the citizens of Greece demand the work of 
Solon ? 

What was the motive of the Sophists, and why did 
Socrates and Plato oppose them so determinedly? 

Coming down to later times we find a revival of 
thought. This time is called, usually, a“ revival of learn- 
ing.” Was it? What is meant by “learning”? Is it 
merely a knowledge of text-book facts, or an ability to 
read the classic languages? By no means, It is said that 
Leo X. was a “‘ patron of learning,” What does this ex- 
pression mean? John Sturm was a schoolmaster, but 
Luther was far more than a schoolmaster. Why? The 
Jesuits founded schools. For what purpose? Did they 
go before the people and create a demand, or did they 
follow after, and supply a demand ? 

What created such an intense desire to know the world 
before the time of Columbus? 

What caused the “ age of discovery”? 

Coming down toa time about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, we find the commencement of an industrial revolu- 
tion. Factories were built. Woolen goods were made 
in large quantities. Linen goods were in greater de- 
mand. Writing paper was manufactured more than ever 
before in the history of the world. What caused all of 
this activity?+ This is an interesting question for the 
student of education to solve. 

These are but a few hints—very few, but they will be 
suggestive to those who wish to study education. How 
many of our readers will undertake the work ? 





THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, 





Teaching is sure to become scientific—that is, to be 
recognized as a profession. But not all teachers will be 
professional—a large number will “try it on,” and give 
it up. Out of 1000 young men whoare graduated as physi- 
cians fully one third do not practice medicine. Why? 
They have not the make up of physiciansin them, So 
there are thousands of young men and women who will 
want to try teaching. They find they are invited to read 
of Froebel and Pestalozzi, and they are determined not 
to go to that trouble ; they drop out. It is well for the 
children, and it is well for vhe profession, that they do so. 

How shall a teacher know that he is progressing 
toward professional teaching ? 








row of the pupil); The principal touched the bell and 


1. He will have a professional spirit—he will be study- 
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ing the children and watching the ways they learn and 
having found out these ways will govern himself accord- 
ingly. The unprofessional teacher simply follows the 
way he was taught—a reading lesson or two, a spelling 
lesson or two, Then “ boys may go out,” and so he 
goes on—calling it keeping school. Let him call it this— 
it is not teaching. 

2. He will collect a library of books on education and 
read them ; yes, study them. Now this library may be 
small at some part of the career of the professional 
teacher, but as the physician has his library and the 
lawyer his, so the teacher will have his. The real 
teacher will study the art of teaching ; will feel impelled 
to commune with other minds, and to gain more infor- 
mation, 

8. He will find some solid ground for his daily work— 
that is, he will gain some principles. For example: 
1. That an educational principle is in every mind and we 
can only set it to work. 2. That there should be all- 
aroundness in the teacher's aim. 3. That the child’s 
horizon must be widened daily. 4. That all teach- 
ing must be self-teaching. 5. That primary instruc- 
tion must be concrete. 6. That the teacher must proceed 
from the known to the unknown and not be dogmatic. 
7. That facts must go before causes—the concrete be- 
fore the abstract. 

This little summary is given simply to show the 
teacher some of the principles he must apply in every 
lesson, and every day. Yet there are thousands who 
do not know of a principle—only of a method. That 
is, they know that pupils are to learn lessons, and they 
to hear them. Remember that that plan, if widely 
followed, is not teaching; it is ‘‘ hearing lessons.” But 
the desire to teach scientifically has been wide-spread. 
It was said at a convention this summer that ‘it had 
been the fashion to study education.” The speaker 
meant to deride the fashion ; has opposed it for years— 
but, it has become more the fashion every year. 

The wise teacher will take measures TO-DAY, and 
every day, to increase his scientific knowledge. A new 
race of teachers are entering the field ; and the old fogies, 
the dry-as-dust teachers, the reciting posts, will disappear 
and be heard of no more. The methods these are em- 
ploying will be the subject of wonderment and laughter 
in the years to come. 

Last September a teacher wrote: ‘‘I have returned 
from my summer school a new being; I shall teach 
this winter, I shall be ‘a director of child power, child 
earnestness, child growth,’ as one of my instructors put 
it, and as I quickly put it down. I have a new spirit 
in me. Once I thougbt all this talk was mere talk, but 
now I have a clearer insight, and see what teaching 
really is.” 

That teacher had got upon the track, you see. Her 
school-room will be transformed; there will be little 
whispering done in it, not because she commands it to 
disappear, but because the children are too much en- 
gaged in employing their faculties to want to whisper. 

How many who read this will get on this high plane? 
There will be a large number, we venture to say. There 
will be twice as many as last year. 

Your pupils may be troublesome, noisy, disrespectful. 
War against discouragement, Fix in yourmind what 
the school-room should be like, and then plan the 
means to achieve it. 





A BOY’S WAY. 


There are others besides teachers who study a boy ; 
perhaps the best study of the boy was never made by a 
teacher ; he is apt to look upon him as a being full of 
desires to trouble him. We quote the following : 


“He comes out at the front door, brightfaced and happy. He 
comes out for no particular reason, save that he wants to be moy- 
ing about. He is full of physical action and must get some of it 
out of him before bed-time or he won't be fit to sleep. He doesn't 
know with his head, but his body knows it ; for, after ali, the body 
does a good deal of its own thinking, independently of what we 
call consciousness. He stands on the step and looks up and down 
the street. He doesn’t know what he is looking for. Indeed he is 
not looking for anything. He just looks with a sort of undefined 
hope that he will see something suggestive to him of what to do- 
He jumps down the steps and goes to the gate, hangs on it a mo- 
ment, makes a few sounds with his voice such as nobody but a boy 
can make, and no person else would make if he could. The sounds 
don’t mean anything. He makes them because—well, because he 
isaboy. Asif he had suddenly thought of something to do, he 
bangs the gate open and rushes down the middie of the street, 
yelling like a young Indian. But he has not thought of something 


to do, He has simply done that because he couldn't think of any- 
—<e do, and must do something. When he picks up a stone 
and it at a dog, and cr:nges and feels sorry if it hits the mark, 
he doesn’t want to hurt the dog. He throws the stone because he 
and the dog and the stone are there, and it 1s handy to do so. 
For a few seconds he stands and k oks up into a tree ut nothing. 
Then he breaks into a run again, and suddenly sits down ona 
curbstone as if he had accomplished something and was content.” 
—ZTne New York Ledger 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Oct. 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Oct. 11.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Oct. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 

Oct. 25.—DOING AND ETHICS. 








LITERATURE IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADES. 





By CLARENCE 8. GIFFIN. 


‘*The thing now most to be dreaded in your home is 
yellow-backed literature.” So says Sam Jones, once 
president of a university in Salt Lake City. Mr. Jones 
has a reputation for truthfulness which is very apparent 
in the above remark ; therefore arises the question, what 
is the remedy for this evil? I answer, give the children 
a desire for good, wholesome, substantial literature. 
The question is easy, the answer not difficult. But how 
accomplish this? There’stherub! On this last point I 
desire to offer a few suggestions. 

The best histories of the present day, and especially 
Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ History of the United States and 
jts People,” devote a chapter or more to the literature of 
our country. The pages so devoted are, I think, worthy 
of at least four times the amount of study by the pupils, 
and comment by the teachers, of any other equal number 
of pages in the entire history. 

I have proceeded, with pupils in the last year of the 
grammar school, in somewhat the following manner, 
and the results of such a course, to me, speak volumes. 
By way of illustration, let me take Washington Irving. 
In the first exercise I should show the pupils a picture of 
him, that they may become famillar with his appear- 
ance. If the history does not contain such a picture it is 
easy to obtain one. I next give them asketch of his life, 
mentioning one or two of his most important works, as 
establishing different periods in his life. Such a sketch 
can be readily obtained from an encyclopedia, or book 
on American literature. I have found Richardson’s 
‘* Primer of American Literature” very valuable in this 
respect. The sketch can be made exceedingly interest- 
ing by the teacher, especially to pupils living in or near 
New York City, as that city was once hishome. His 
summer resort on the Passaic river in New Jersey, which 
isnow standing in the outskirts of Newark, may be re- 
ferred to with interest, Reference may also be made to 
his final home at ‘‘ Sunnyside” in Tarrytown, which he 
mentioned in many of his works. The period of his life 
may be easily fixed, not by exact dates, but as extend- 
ing from about the close of the war for independence 
until nearly the commencement of the late war. His 
several voyages to Europe, his determination at one time 
to become a painter, his acquaintance with Sir Walter 
Scott, leading to an introduction to English publishers, 
his trip to Spain and business there, leading to his work 
on Columbus, his western trip in the United States, and 
many other circumstances of his life are all of surprising 
interest to grammar school pupils. Two exercises may 
easily be devoted to such a sketch ; two more may be 
employed in testing and strengthening the pupil’s mem- 
ory concerning these talks. A number of other exer- 
cises may be employed in studying his works with more 
or less detail, according to the time at the teacher’s dis. 
posal. An interesting chapter from the ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
another from his ‘‘ History of New York,” a selection 
from the ‘“‘ Alhambra,” one from “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” a 
part of his ‘Tour on the Prairies”—for the boys.—will 
all excite interest and arouse a desire to read more about 
them. And finally refer to his last great work ‘The 
Life of Washington.” All of these works can be 
obtained from a public library if the teacher has access 
to one, and if not, with but little expense, and will be 
valuable additions to any person’s library. 

In a similar manner, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, and a host of others may be treated. 





A METHOD IN READING. 
** Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through the rosy depth, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way?” 

(The teacher directs the pupils to read carefully once 
and then to close the books, In case that pupils are not 
trained thoroughly in this work they may be allowed to 
answer questions with books opened before them.) 

1. What is this sentence? An inquiry. 

2. Who makes the inquiry? The author. 

3. What is he doing? (Inference.) Watching a water- 





fowl, 


4, What time is it? At the close of day. 
5. What expressions lead to this opinion? ‘‘ Midst fall- 
ing dew ”"—‘“‘ Rosy depths ”—* Last steps of day.” 

6. How far isthe water-fow] from the horizon? Not far 
above the horizon. 

7. Make the picture in your minds. Who will describe 
it? Mary, you may try. 

Mary.—I see a man standing on a hill and looking ata 
small object in the distance, and a little above the hori- 
zon. He sees that it isa water-fowl flying all alcne 
through the rosy evening sky. 

Teacher.—You may add to Mary's picture, John. 

John.—There are clouds just above the horizon that 
help make the rosy color. 

Teacher.—Let us convert this into prose form. Look 
carefully at the work and construct on papers. Best 
product of class is preserved. 

‘* Where, O water-fow] as the dew is falling, and while 
the heavens are glowing with rosy sunset hues, are you 
taking your solitary flight?” 

Teacher.—Let us memorize this first stanza, pupils, 
and add a portion each day until we can all recite this 
beautiful poem of Bryant’s. 


a 


PREPARATORY READING.—B PRIMARY. 





By Heen L. Lewis. 
(This is a report of lessons given by a practice teacher in the Us- 
wego normal school. | 

Purpose.—To prepare the pupils for reading from the 
book a little story about ‘‘ Joe and Mary” who played 
store. 

Methods.—Suggesting the new words, and reading a 
story from the blackboard into which the teacher had 
incorporated the new words. The story on the board 
was about ‘‘ Dick and Bess,” and not at all like the story 
in the book. The new words and the words upon which 
the teacher wished to give special drill, were store, candy: 
apples, sell, board, counter, buy, come, ma’om, fresh, 
and merchant, and as the teacher suggested these 
words, and the children gave them, she wrote them upon 
the board. 

To-day we have a story about Dick and Bess, who 
played something that you like to play when we use 
this (pointing to a pretty little cabinet, on the shelves of 
which are packages labeled, sugar, starch, pepper, gin- 
ger, etc. What did they play, Mary? ‘They played 
store.” (Writes.) Yes, and their mamma went out and 
bought them something to put in their store, something 
sweet. 

All are animated; one child is asked and she says 
candy. 

(Writes.) Yes, and she bought some thing else, which I 
think they could have had without buying if they had 
lived in the country, something that grows on trees in 
an orchard. 

‘** Apples,” are named. 

(Writes.) What does the store-keeper have things in 
his store for? ‘‘He has things to sell.” (Writes.) What 
do we generally call the store-keeper? ‘‘ We call the 
storekeeper a merchant.” 

(Writes.) Yes, and Dick thought because he was the 
boy he must be the merchant, so he took two chairs and 
laid a board on them. Why do you think he did that’ 
‘*I think he put the board on the chairs for a counter.” 

(Writes.) When his counter was ready what do you 
think he would want next? ‘I think he would want 
some one to ‘come’ and ‘ buy’ his things.” 

(Writes.) Yes, and he told Bess to come. He wasa 
polite little boy, so what do you think he said when Bess 
came to the store? ‘I think he said, ‘good morning,’ 
Miss Bess.” 

T.—He might have said that, but Dick wanted to be 
very polite, and very dignified, so he said, ‘“‘ good morn - 
ing, ma’am,” what can I sell you to-day?” (The teacher 
explains the contraction, writing the word ‘“‘ madam” 
and erasing the d.) 

In a similar manner the other words were given 
placed upon the board. The teacher then gave a drill on 
the words; first by suggesting, as,—‘‘ What did Bess 
buy,” calling on some child to find the word ; then ask- 
ing some child to find all the words beginning with C. 
(and other letters), the child finding and some other 
child naming ; then she gave arapid review by pointing, 
calling upon different ones to pronounce ; then the words 
were spelled, and the children required to copy. 

The next reading period was occupied in a rapid 
review of the words already studied, and then the story 
of ‘‘ Dick and Bess” was read from the board ; first 
silently, then orally. 





After this drill they were ready for the book. 
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REVIEWS FOR PRIMARY PUPILS. 





By Karte L. Viaus, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Repetition is so necessary in the first year of the child’s 
school life, that it is sometimes very difficult to keep the 
work from becoming monotonous. This is especially 
true in teaching reading to very little children. To avoid 
this and to make the work attractive to the little student 
I have adopted the following plan : 

After the children have learned a number of words, I 
place all the words on the blackboard, call a little class 
out and tell them that they must not say anything, but 
when I point to a word they must find the real thing. 
For instance, I point to the word “box.” Johnny is 
chosen. He finds the chalk-box and brings it to the class. 
The pointer rests on “mat.” Willie is selected, but 
after looking around the room, he returns to the class 
with a puzzled look (no mat in the room), but soon some 
of the eyes begin to sparkle, and Neddie marches out of 
the room and proudly brings in the mat from the 
hall. ‘ Hand” was found by a little boy gently touching 
his teacher’s hand. And so the lesson goes on with no 
listless or idle pupil in the class. Pen, hat, boy, book, 
slate, pencil, table, nest (have a bird’s nest for an object 
lesson); cat, dog, rat (have pictures of these), and other 
objects, can be found in the school-room. I also tell the 
children that if the word is the name of something they 
can do, they may do it, (but gently). This provides a 
plan for testing them on such words as sing, walk, jump, 
run, write, ete. “For the next review I tell the children 
that they are to be hunters, and the pointer is to be their 
gun. All the words they have learned are written on 
the board. I say to the bright-eyed children, who can 
find something that can bark? Nellie finds dog and says 
dog. Find what a boy will be when grown-up. Man is 
found. The pupils can be tested on a great many words 
in this way. The happy children think it is a game and 
not a review. 

The next time the pupils find a sentence printed on the 
blackboard. They are told to look at a sentence, and 
some one is called upon to tell what it is. As soon as 
the children can read the sentences readily from the 
board, they are told to bring their books to the class and 
made to stand in a nice line and hold the book in the 
left hand. I tell the children there is a nice story in the 
book. If there is a picture I have the children talk about 
it. To be sure that the little pupils know the words, I 
have the first pupil in the class say the last word in the 
lesson and so on down the class ; words that are not read- 
ily recognized, I write upon the board, and have the chil- 
dren learn them; then the lesson is read in a natural tone. 
Short stories should not be read too often as children are 
apt to commit them to memory. Frequent reading les- 
sons from the blackboard and in supplementary readers 
will avoid this. 





A PRACTICAL LANGUAGE LESSON. 


1. Write the correct abbreviation of each of the follow- 
ing words: Arkansas, California, lowa, Rhode Island, 
Canada, Australia, Colorado, district, department, pen- 
ny weight, executor, handkerchief, honorable, introduc- 
tion, justice, lieutenant, measure, noon, number, north- 
west, opposite. 

2. Explain the meaning of the following abbreviations : 
A. D., ad hb., alg., Ala., avoir., bbl., B. C., Benj., Brig.- 
Gen., Chem., C. M., MSS., Mal., N. J., pd., La., Incog., 
M. C., Myth , C., Deut., Doz., Ky.. Jan., R. N., Tu., Vs. 

3. Write the plural of the following names: tooth, 
wife, chair, county, family, knife, wolf, tomato, cargo, 
donkey, woman, child, penny, sheep, goose, chimney, 
berry, hero, glass, cross, deer, man-of-war, spoonful, 
axis, focus. 

4. Write the feminine forms of the following names . 
man, king, duke, poet, girl, father, emperor, prince, 
lion, executor, widower, actor. 

5. Write a list of nouns, having the same form for 
both singular and plural. 

6. Write correct abbreviations for the following Chris- 
tian names: James, John, Charles, George, William, 
Emma, Thomas, Isaiah, Peter, Frederick, Esther, Julius, 
Timothy, Benjamin, Christopher. 

7. Write the possessive form of each of the following 
nouns: boy, boys, Charles, country, father, poet, goose, 
knife, cousin, sisters, woman, wolf, Henry, James, 





SPELLING. 





A child in orally spelling a word simply describes a 
form held in memory. A pupil of twelve years of age. 
whose mind is readily receptive of word-forms, may be 
able to, either orally or in writing, reproduce correctly 








all the word-forms he has studied in an ordinary spelling- 
book. The ability to do this may or may not be associated 
with the power to use properly in spoken or written sen- 
tences the words thus memorized. 

In how many schools would the ability to spell these 
words independent of the ability to correctly use them 
in sentences, be considered an attainment on the part of 
the pupil, and an evidence of good work done by the 
teacher? In many schools, fellow teachers, we are still 
pushing children along this road, and forcing them to 
the gathering of word-forms without discrimination— 
words, that they store away in the memory for future 
use. 

Now a word outside of its sentence significance, is a 
sorry thing for a pupil to use as a means of developing a 
taste for the correct use of language. It needs the pres- 
ence of other words to bring about that exerted and 
received influence that represents the life, the sparkle, 
and the power-producing element of the word. 

I do not think it wise ever to arrange words indiscrim- 
inately in columns, and to set the pupil to the task of 
conning them, for the purpose of reproducing them as 
an urbitrary act of memory at some future time. A bet- 
ter way most certainly is to give the pupil the words 
prescribed for him to learn in sentences, thus giving him 
the benefit of the study of the word in its living relation 
with the other words with which it is associated. 
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HOW I USE THE WORD-METHOD. 


By NELLIE C. ALEXANDER, Louisville, Ky. 


I take one word, as ‘‘ day.” 

(1) I talk about it. ‘‘Whatis day?” ‘It is when we 
are awake.” ‘It is when the sunshines.” ‘It is when 
we can play.” 

(2) Next I write it on the blackboard, and the pupils 
look at it.‘‘ That is the word ‘day.’ IfI write that on a 
piece of paper and you take it home and show it to your 
mother what will she say?” ‘She will say ‘day.’” 

(3) ‘‘ Look in your book and see if you can find the 
word ‘day.’” They find it in print, but they will know 
it. 

(4) ‘‘ You may look at the word ‘day’ very carefully ; 
now shut your eyes and tell me if you can see it in your 
minds,” 

(5) Then they try to write it with pencils. 

(6) Then they review other words they have learned. 
I write them on the blackboard, and they repeat them. 

(7) Then I write the sentence on the blackboard, “‘ One 
day a boy saw a little dog.” Ireadit. I ask them to 
read it. I say, what is the first word? the second? and 
so on. 

(8) I ask them for sentences—‘“‘ One day I went on a 
picnic,” etc. 
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THINGS VS. WORDS. 


By Wm. M. Girrin, Cook County Normal School. 


A TRUE STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 


The other day, I heard two children talking about 
their schools something as follows. Said one, a little 
girl of twelve or thirteen years, ‘‘ Frank, what is a 
noun?” Frank hung his head (he is ten years old) and 
aaid nothing. ‘‘ Why,” asked the little girl’s mother of 
the writer, ‘“‘does not Frank study grammar?” ‘‘ No,” 
I answered, “‘ not yet.” Then turning to Frank I said, 
‘Frank, a noun is the name of angthing that can be 
known or mentioned ; as dog, cat, knife,and hen. It 
will not bite and is not alive.” This caused a laugh and 
woke up Frank’s ideas, when, turning to the little girl 
he said, ‘*‘ Let me ask you something. What is aclimb- 
ing bird?” “I don’t know,” was the short answer. 
“*What’s a perching bird?” asked Frank. ‘I don't 
know, Frank, and you need not ask me anything about 
birds for I don’t know anything about them now and I 
never did.” This was said in a petulant tone. Still 
Frank put his questions. ‘‘ Do you know this. Does a 
cat ever run down a tree head first?” ‘1do not know,” 
said the little girl, and her mother broke in with, ‘‘ And I 
never thought of it before myself.” “I know,” said 
Frank with emphasis, ‘‘ for I have watched. Our teach- 
er told us to find out lots of things and that was one of 
them. If you want to find out just try it, and then you 
will know, and you will always remember.” ‘“ Ah,” I 
thought, “ here is what we might call a contest between 
words and things. The question is, which of these,chil- 
dren is being educated ?—the one so full of the defini- 
tions from a text-book or the one who is being taught to 
tind out things for himself, who is asked a questicn 





and is not asked to answer it till he has been given the 
time to find out for himself the truth of the matter? I 
found that the little girl not only knew a noun, but was 
well up in the definitions of geography. So, too, she 
could tell how many bones there are in the human body, 
though she had never seen them. The little boy could 
not define the bones, but could tell their names: had 
seen them, and knew their uses. By a few more ques- 
tions we learned that the little girl was anxious for 
school to begin so that she could find out v hat new text- 
books she was to have during the coming year. The 
little boy was not so anxious for school to open, as he 
said he had not yet found any good specimens for the 
school. ‘ 

I looked at the two children and came to the conclu- 
sion that the girl was being taught many facts. The 
boy was also gaining facts, but was being taught in such 
a way that the getting of the facts was of more use to 
him than the facts themselves. I thought over our well 
known principles in teaching and concluded I would 
risk the boy, though he could not yet define a noun or 
give the imperfect tense of the verb tu be, third person, 
singular number ! 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


By Supt. WILL 8S. Monroe, Pasadena, Cal. 





The elements of all the natural sciences are compara- 
tively simple and may be taught in the lowest grades of 
our primary schools ; for example, simple lessons may be 
given on the plants that grow abundantly about the 
school grounds, one plant furnishing enough material 
for a week’s work. The children should all be supplied 
with specimens. Let the first step be a simple develop- 
ment lesson—an oral language lesson. The aim should 
be not merely to get the children to see something and 
tell about it, but to lead them to see important features 
of the plant, and to express their observations in good 
language. The teacher must settle definitely, before 
conducting such a lesson, what points she wishes brought 
out. 

The children should express in writing the thoughts 
given orally in the development lesson. This is an 
admirable means of teaching language— perhaps the very 
best means, Teachers should train pupils to write 
systematically by furnishing an outline for this written 
work. Continuity of thought and excellence of para- 
graphing can only come from much systematic thinking 
and oral and written language. 

After the lesson is reproduced, read, criticized, and 
corrected, it may form the basis of a copying lesson—an 
exercise in penmanship. As the mechanics of language 
is made important in the reproduction work, so the 
mechanics of penmanship—form of letters, slant, etc,— 
must be made important in the copying work. 

Drawing and modeling should accompany this work 
in elementary science. The plant that is studied should 
be drawn on the board and paper, and modeled in clay. 
It may also be drawn on bristol board, perforated with 
pins, and sewed with appropriately colored zephyrs, 
thus continuing the line of relation to industrial work 
and color. Every plant studied should be pressed and 
mounted, thus making the relation of the work the more 
complete. In this way science, language, spelling, pen- 
manship, drawing, modeling, color, and industrial work 
will all be related, and one will aid the other. At the 
same time the true foundation for the more formal study 
of the sciences will be laid, and when the pupils reach 
the grades where these subjects are formally taught they 
will not be thrust into entirely new fields of thought, 





ACIDS AND ALKALIES. 


The difference between the nature of acids and alka- 
lies can be clearly shown in many ways. By requiring 
the pupils to do the work outlined in the following 
experiments, a great amount of interest and profit can 
be secured. 

Cut three leaves of purple cabbage into small pieces, 
and, after placing them in a basin, pour a pint of boiling 
water over them, letting them stand an hour ; then pour 
off the liquid-into a pitcher. It will be a fine blue color. 
Then take three glasses, into one pour six drops of 
strong vinegar; into another six drops of solution of 
soda ; and let the third glass remain empty. Fill up the 


glasses from the pitcher, and the liquid poured into the 
glass containing the acid will quickly change to a beau- 
tiful red ; that poured into the soda will be a fine green, 
and that poured into the empty glass will remain un- 
changed. 
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The following conclusions, drawn from the pupils, 
should be written on the board by the teacher. 

Vinegar changes a blue solution of purple cabbage to 
red. 

Soda changes this solution to green. 

These experiments should be continued for the pur- 
pose of leading the pupils to know the qualities of sub- 
tances like vinegar and soda, and give them the generic 
names—acids and alkalies. The following experiments 
will assist in making these points clear : 

Make a strong solution of soda in water. Drop into it 
a little strong vinegar, or dilute sulphuric acid. Notice 
the bubbles and effervescence. (This may be a new word ; 
if so, now will be a good time to make its meaning 
plain.) 

Try the same experment as above with a solution of 
potash. 

Repeat the experiment with strong ammonia water. 

Taste a little dilute soda—dilute potash—and dilute 
ammonia. Notice the similar character of each. 

ConcLusion.—A substance that will effervesce on the 
addition of an acid is an alkali. 

Get from any druggist a little blue litmus paper. Cut 
it in strips, and dip one piece into some dilute acid. 
Notice that it turns the blue to red. Dry the paper and 
dip it into an alkali solution. Notice that the red color 
is changed to blue. 

Now take a weak alkali solution (soda or potash) and 
carefully add, drop by drop, some dilute sulphuric acid, 
until the mixture will not affect the color of either blue 
or red litmus paper. Evaporate this liquid, in a saucer, 
over a slow heat, as in a warming oven. A white sub- 
stance will remain. Jt isa salt. A salt is a substance 
formed by the union of alkali or acid liquids in such 
proportions as to make a solution not affecting the color 
of either blue or red litmus paper. 

In these ways the properties of salts, alkalies, and 
acids can be made clear to even elementary pupils. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL-ROOM WORK. 


FERMENTATION, 


(Mix some flour and water paste, and put into a wide- 
mouthed bottle and cover; or press out juice from 
some grapes. Let it be where it can be seen readily—on 
the teacher’s table.) 

Why do bubbles form? 

Does it smell differently ? 

What is in the bubbles? 

(By means of a bent tube the gas can be conveyed 
into another bottle.) 


TEMPERATURE, 


(There should be several thermometers if possible. A 
pupil should be appointed weekly as ‘officer of the 
day” to enter the temperature into the “‘ Daily Journal,” 
etc. But every pupil should take the temperature. Just 
before school closes, the “ officer of the day” reads the 
transactions of the day, and in it gives the temperature, 
direction of the wind, whether rain, cloudy, snow, frost, 
etc. A sample is given : 

All present except ——_, ——, ——. 
were tardy. The temperature was 75° at 9 o’clock, and 
the wind was from the south. There had been a slight 
rain during the night. It rained at 11 o’clock. After 
the rain the mercury fell two degrees. 

Rev. C. W. M. visited the school and told us about his 
going to school in a log school-house, 


Briiverny wiieon, 


. 





QUESTIONS ABOUT THINGS. 


1. What is cork, and where obtained? 
2. What is the use of a barometer? 
8. Why 1s glass used to fasten telegraph wires to 
poles ? 
. What is cocoa, and where does it come from? 
5. What is a cameo? 
6. What is meant by petroleum ? 
7. How do peanuts grow? Where? 
8. What is an eclipse? 
9. What is the cotton-gin? Who invented it? 
10. Why is the alphabet so called? 
11. How can you tell the age of a tree? 
12. Where do cloves come from? 
13. What instrument measures the temperature ? 
14, Of what are clouds fermed ? 
15, What are winds? 
16. Which is the heaviest metal ? 
17. What is an alloy? 
18. What is coke? How formed? 
19. Why does an empty cask float on the water? 
20. Why does a balloon rise? 
21. Of what three subtances is a match composed ? 
22, Whatisa magnet? pana 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








» TAKING THE CENSUS. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Jones, the enumerator. He has a portfolio under his arm, 
and a black stove-pipe hat on, and looks very important. 

Mrs. Finn has a cap on and a white apron. 

(Mrs. Finn is paring potatoes. A knock is heard at 
the door.) 

Mrs. Finn.—1 wonder who that can be. It may be 
the big German that came to bring back the tin pan he 
borrowed yisterday; (Aloud.) Put it down on the step 
and be after laving. 

(Another knock is heard.) Ye needn’t knock any 
more at the dure. Put the pan down, can’t ye? (To 
herself.) it may be now that it’s the grocery man wid 
the pint cf molasses that I forgot, and that I’m to make 
a puddin’ with. (Aioud.) Hold the cup and don’t ye 
spill a drop and I’ll come and take it from ye; many 
thanks for your obligin’ disposition. (Rises and opens 
the door.) 

Mr. Jones.—I have come to take the census of this 
family. 

Mrs. F.—The cinsus, is it. (In a puzzled tone.) Faix, 
thare’s ne'er a wan in this house. I’m afther lindin’ it 
to Mrs. McCarthy beyant. But if I had it here ye 
wouldn’t get it. Who sint ye afther it, annyhow, wid 
yer stovepipe hat and yer airs? 

Mr. J.—Excuse me, madam, You evidently do not 
understand. Iam an agent of the United States gov- 
ernment come to—— 

Mrs. F.—An agint, is it, peddlin’ bukes? Faith, man 
dear, I have no time for l’arnin’, Wid washin’ and 
mendin’ and milkin’ me time is gone intirely. I know 
ye poor divils has to live along wid the rist of us, but if 
ye were to give me the buke free fur nothin’ I couldn’t 
rade it, I'm that ignorant o’ ’nolledge. 

Mr. J.—I simply want to know your Christian name, 
your name in full, and whether you have an initial or 
middle name? 

Mrs. F.—F what's that! Ye want to know me Chris- 
tian name! Do ye take me furahaythin! D’ye think 
w’ud I have any other nor a Christian name in this 
blessed counthry ! 

Mr, J.—Excuse me, but is your name Murphy, or Mc- 
Guinness, or McFadden—— 

Mrs. F.—Faith it is not (with a scornful toss of the 
head) ; it’s jest Finn. As dacint a name as iver a woman 
had, wid no Mac’s or O's to it, like two tails to a goat. 
Biddy Finn, no more, no less ; you'd better sit down and 
write it. (Enters and sits down.) 

Mr. J.—Are you a widow, Mrs. Finn? 

Mrs. F.—A widdy, is it! Begorra, I hav’ a man as 
’ud make two like you. Ye may have the l’arnin’, but 
he has the legs and arrums, and a chist on him like the 
round side of a barrel o’ flour. 

Mr, J.—Of what color is your husband? 

Mrs. F.—Shure I forget. Troth, I think he’s the color 
o’ anny other Irishman. Sometimes when he doves be 
comin’ home tired from the quarry he does be white as 
the wall wid the wakeness on him from the hard work, 
poor man. But whin he has a dhrop in him it rises the 
blush in his chake like a red rose. I seen him turnin’ 
all colors wid rage whin the goat ’ud be ’atin’ the cab- 
bidge. Ye’d think he’d be a Chinese or a nagur he’d be 
that black in the face, and small blame to him, fur thim 
goats is divils where thare’s cabbidge intirely, so they 
are, and not contint wid grass, which the same is tinder 
and juicy and makes the nanny give plinty o’ milk. 

Mr. J.—You are the mother of how many children? 

Mrs. F.—Weli, there’s Mickey, and not a finer lad 
ye’ll mate nor him, sir. It’s handy he is at learnin’, too. 
Shure lasht night I cotch him smokin’ his father’s pipe, 
he’s that handy, and he so young. 

Mr. J.—Is Mickey the only child you have? 

Mrs. F.—He is, God bless him! (£nter Mrs. O’Brien.) 
Arrah, good day to ye, Mrs. O’Brien. Here’s a gintle- 
min as is takin’ me pedigree and be puttin’ it in a little 
buke fur t’be showin’ the president of Ameriky, while 
he'll be sittin’ in his goold chair wid a nagur to be kapin’ 
the flies off him. And d’ye mind the quare pin he has 
wid the ink in the handle. W’ud ye mind showin’ Mrs. 
O’Brien the Yankee invintion, sir? Oh dear, oh dear, 
did I ivir see the likes o’ that! And sit ye down on the 
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Mr. J.—Where were you born, Mrs. Finn? 

Mrs. F.—Many tousands o’ miles from this spot: 
many t’ousands o’ miles. I wisht I was thare now, so | 
do. Did ye iver hear o’ Clahane in Ballyduff, me lad? 

Mr. J.—Please be kind enough to tell me if you were 
born in Ballyduff ? 

Mrs. F.—Faith, I was not. Shure I drew me first 
breath in Kilkerren, about six Irish miles from Carnah, 
and the same number of miles from Currawe, in the 
county o’ Galway, though manny people thinks Kilker- 
ren is in Connemara. And by the same token, there 
was a brave docther in Carnah, which the same was an 
illegant har. He'd be tellin’ ye lies 'till ye’d split yer 
sides wid laughin’, He was always as hungry as Malo- 
ney’s calf and as thirsty as dhry turf. I remember well 
the sthory he'd be tellin’ about the wan-legged duck—— 

Mr. J.--But Mrs. Finn—— 

Mrs. F.—And his wan leg was in the middle of his 
body all the same as it might be he was walkin’ on one 
sthilt, and whin he’d dip bis head fur a morsel o’ corn 
he was that high-—— 

Mr. J.—How long have you been in this country ? 

Mrs. F.—Fur manny years, sir. More nor ye’d count 
on yer fingers and toes and more besides. Mike—that’s 
me husband, sir—kem out afore me, sir, and sint me the 
money to come afther. If ye’d see him and he meetin’ 
me at Castle Garden and grabbin’ me in bis arrums, like 
the grizzly bear I seen in the show, and him cryin’, oh, 
dear, oh, dear ! , 

Mr. J.—You say you have been here more than 
twenty years, Mrs. Finn. May I ask how much more? 

Mrs, F.—Shure ye way. Ask away. 

Mr. J.—Well. 

Mrs. F.—It’s a dacint chap ye seem to be, and it’s 
meself ‘ud tell ye, but it’s so long ago that I forget it 
entirely. If ye’ll come around in about three wakes | 
might be able to find out. Ye see, I'll get me little son 
to write a letther to me sister in Kilkerren, and find out 
fur ye, if that'll do ye. 

Mr, J.—Well, Mrs. Finn, you probably think me very 
inquisitive. But this isn’t a personal matter with me. | 
am hired to get certain facts, and if you will simply 
answer the questions briefly it will greatly oblige me. 

Mrs. F.—Faith I will, me lad. You're ped for doing 
it, and why wouldn't I put an odd dollar in yer pocket ? 
Of course it’s aisier to be carryin’ a little buke under yer 
arrum and askin’ impident questions nor it is to be 
workin’ in the quarries or peddlin’ fish. But the saints 
presarve me from harrum if I'll be puttin’ a sthraw in yer 
way, me lad—— 

Mrs. O’B.—Arrah, sthop yer talkin’n now, and give the 
man the ’nolledge he’s wantin’. Troth, ye’re as windy as 
a Galway fishwoman. Go on, sir, and I'll answer the 
questions meself and save time for ye. 

Mrs, F.—Dade ye will not, thin. Don’t be comin’ in 
me own house to ballyrag me, Mrs. O’Brien. I know me 
own business, and it’s well fer ye I’m kapin me timper, 

Mr. J.—Do you suffer from any acute or chronic dis- 
ease ? 

Mrs. F.—Dis’ase, is it? I’m afeard there’s something 
the matther wid me heart. When Mickey fell down the 
cistern the other day, and I fishin’ him out wid a clothes 
pole, I was that frekened me heart jumped up like as if 
*twas playin’ Yap frog in me t’roat. It went t'ump, 
t}ump, agin’ me ribs, till I tought *twas comin’ out o’ me 
body. Thin, whin the weather is wet I have the rheu- 
matiz in me two knase. Shure, I tried iverything, mus- 
tard wather and vinegar and Dr. Borkin’s oil o’ gladness, 
but thare the pain was, like an ackin’ tooth. 

Mr. J.—(Starting for the door.) 

Mrs. F.—Come back, sir. Thare’s wan o’ the family 
ye didn’t get. 

Mr. J.—Indeed! What is the name? 

Mrs. F.—The billy goat. (KHait Mr. Jones.) 

Mrs. F.—Isn’t it quare things they do have in this 
counthry ? 

Mrs. O' B.—Quare enough! (Ezit.) 


— 


A TALK WITH PUPILS. 





When a young man engages in a course of dissipation, 
it is not uncommon to hear the remark, ‘Oh, never 
mind! he is only sowing his wild oats; he will settle 
down by-and-by.” One of the invariable laws of the 
moral, as well as of the physical world, is that ‘‘ what- 
soever a man soweth, that sball he also reap.” If a man 
sows wild oats, he will reap wild oats, and the crop will 
turn out a most expensive one. He will reap his crop 
in loss of moral purity, loss of self-respect, loss of 
health, loss of reputation ; and at some time in after life, 
at sore critical point of his career, the sins of his youth 
will rise up and turn the scale against him, Young 
man, don’t sow any wild oats, 
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OuR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, Ero. 





RESUME OF EVENTS, FOR REVIEW. 





SEPTEMBER. 


* In congress the tariff bill was discussed and then passed. 
It afterward went to a conference committee for final con- 
eration. In the meanwhile importers are hurrying their 
goods across the Atlantic in order to avoid paying the 
extra duties. Brazil declared in favor of reciprocity. The 
annexation sentiment seems to be growing in Canada. 
The shooting of Gen. Barrundia on board a U.S. vessel by 
Guatemalan soldiers caused considerable comment. An 
earthquake occurred at Columbia, S. C. The tunnel under 
the St. Clair river was completed. A mastodon’s bones 
were found in Mllinois. The anniversary of the admission 
of California as a state was celebrated. A design for Gen. 
Grant’s tomb was adopted. 

A Central African company was formed. The Congo 
state appropriated a piece of territory to the southward 
that the European Powers overlooked. The anniversary 
of the battle of Sedan was celebrated in Germany. Lon- 
don and Paris will be conected by telephone. Great Brit- 
ain occupied territory ciaimed by Venezuela at the mouth 
of the Orinoco river. A social science congress met at 
Liege. Great fires occurred at Salonica and Colon. The 
number of cholera cases in Spain increased. The Alham- 
bra was burned. Several Irish leaders were arrested. San 
Salvador and Guatemala signed a peace treaty. The first 
election under the republic was heldin Brazil. A Turkish 
man-of-war was sunk witb all on board. The alliance 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy was renewed 
Among the deaths were those of Ismail Pasha, Canon Lid. 
don, Pierre-AlexandreChatrian, and Gen. Noyes. 


QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 


1. What are the periods of low and high tariff in the 
United States ? 

2. What is meant by reciprocity ? 

3. What difference would it make with the twocountries 
from a business point of view if Canada should be annexed 
to the United States ? 

4. What scrt of animal was the mastodon ? 

5. Who founded the Congo State ? 

6. How did California become a part of the United 
States ? 

7. What was the result of the battle of Sedan ? 

8. Why would the possession of the land at the mouth of 
the Orinoco be valuable to Great Britain ? 

9. What is the Alhambra ? 

10. What did Ismail Pasha have to do with the Suez 
canal ? 

11. Tell about Pierre-Alexandre Chatrian’s work. 

12. Describe a waterspout. 

13. Where is the African slave trade carried on ? 

14. How are dimes made ? 

15. Describe the manner of mining rock salt. 

16. Why are icebergs not often seen south of a certain 
latitude ? 


THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


The new tariff bill as reported by the conference com- 
mittee of congress provides that all goods in bond October 
1 may remain in bond fill February 1 next, and may be 
withdrawn at any time on payment of the old duties 
where there has been an increase of duties. But that can- 
not be done if the old rate has been reduced. No provis- 
ion is made for goods on shipboard or in transit. All 
goods that arrive in port on or after October 6 will pay a 
new rate of duty. All the restrictions on the sale of 
tobacco by farmers have been removed, and all taxes on 
dealers, peddlers, and manufacturers of tobacco are abol- 
ished. After January 1, 1891, the tobacco tax will be 
reduced from & to 6 cents a pound. Imported brandies will 
pay a duty of $2.50 instead of $2.00 a gallon; champagne, 
$8.00 a dozen instead of $7.00; and ale, porter, and heer 40 
cents a gallon. 

Sugar produced in this country from sorghum, beets, 
cane, or maple is paid a bounty of from 1 3-4 to 2 cents a 
pound. All sugar, molasses, and syrup up to 16 Dutch 
standard will come in free; all above that will pay 1-2a 
cent a pound. Cement will pay 8 cents a hundred and 
lime 6 cents. The tax on crockery and glassware remains 
practically as before. Tin plates will be charged 2 1-2 
cents a pound after July 1, 1891. Nickel is made free, cop- 
per is reduced to 1-2 cent a pound, and lead is fixed at 1 1-2 
cents a pound. Hay will pay $4.00 a ton, eggs 5 cents a 
dozen, flaxseed 25 cents a bushel, barley 30 cents. 
Oranges, lemons, and limes are dutiable as at present. 
The duty on flax is increased, as is also that on cotton 
hose and underwear. Clothing wool will pay 11 cents, 
instead of 10; combing wools 12 cents, instead of 11; car- 
pet wools, valued at 18 certs, 32 per cent.—over that 
amount 5 pér cent, ad,yalorem ; camel’s and goat’s hair, 12 
cents a pound ; the tax on tissue paper is increased, and 
that on silk and lumber remains the same. The duties 
will be raised above those rates on goods from all countries 
having a silver standard, varying from time to time, 
according to the value of silver. 


ANTI-LOTTFRY LAW.—The enforcement of the law is now 
going on in the New Orleans post-office. Papers containing 
advertisements of lotteries are rejected. . 





THE JAPANESE CoURTs.—At a public meeting at Yeko- 
hama Japanése speakers denounced the government for 
according to foreigners the right of trial by judges other 
than native judges. Popular excitement ran high What 
sort of government has Japan ? 

SWIFT PUNISHMENT.—The Moorish army 
rebels in the district of Ait Shokhman. All the leaders 
who were captured were beheaded. The victorious troops 
pursued the insurgents and destroyed several of their 
villages. Give a short history of the Moors in Spain. 

THE PRICE OF ALUMINIUM FALLS.—Five years ago the 
price was $20 a pound. Until very recently it was $2.50 a 
pound. A Cleveland firm now offersit in any of their 
alloys for $1 a pound. At $1 per pound aluminium will be- 
come a serious competitor with both nickel and tin. At 50 
cents pure aluminium would become a formidable competi- 
tor with copper. Describe the qualities of aluminium. 


defeated the 





BRAZIL’s MONEY.—The government authorized an un- 
limited issue of currency, on a gold basis, by the national 
banks. What kinds of money do the leading nations of the 
world now use ? 


ONE MONTRH’s IMMIGRATION.—During Aucust, 1890 
37,387 immigrants came to the United States, against 
31,418 in Angust, 1889. Germany furnished 7,579; England 
and Wales, 5,338; Russia, 3,839: Treland, 3.818: Sweden 
and Norway, 3.048; Italy, 2,897; and Poland, 1,882. What 
must a foreigner do to become a citizen of the United 
States ? 





GEN. BARRUNDIA’s DEATH.—Considerable comment has 
been caused by the shooting of Gen. Barrundia by Guate- 
malan soldiers on board of the United States steamship 
Acapulco while the vessel was lying in the harbor of San 
Jose. Barrundiahad been promised protection by the cap- 
tain who refused his consent for the general’s arrest until 
an order was sent by U. S. Minister Mizner. While 
resisting arrest Barrundia was shot dead. It now appears 
that, two days before, an amnesty had been agreed to 
bet veen Guatemala and Salvador, and the Guatemalan: 
had no right to arrest Barrundia even if he had been on 
their territory. Minister Mizner’s course is sharply criti- 
cized. What is an amnesty ? 





THE ARMENIAN TROUBLES.—The commission recently 
appointed to inquire into the troubles in Armenia has been 
dissolved, and a stronger commission appointed. The 
patriarch threatens to close up all the churches in the 
empire unless the wrongs of Armenians are redressed. 
What do you know about Armenia and its people ? What 
are the patriarch’s duties ? 





A PETRIFIED FisH FounD.—Some boys who were fishing 
in the Kentucky river at Versailles, Ky., found an inter- 
esting object. It is a stone fish about three feet in length, 
and weighs over forty pounds. It is of a bluish color, 
almost perfect in form, and looks nearly as natural as life. 
It could be called the mummy of a catfish, except that it 
has what seems to be perfectly formed scales all over its 
body. What is a fossil ? 

GREELEY’s STATUE.—A statue of Horace Greeley has 
been placed in the entrance to the New York Tribune 
building. What were some of Horace Greeley’s character- 
istics ? 


AN EARTHQUAKE.—Six distinct shocks of earthquake, 
accompanied by a rumbling sound, occurred at Columbia, 
8S. C., about 3 A. M. September 28. What is the cause of 
earthquakes ? 


FLoops IN FrRAnce.—The Ardeste river flooded the 
country along its banks. The Gondon river also over- 
flowed the country along its course. Along the Rhone the 
Avignon and Caderoussa districts were submerged, and 
the workshops and factories closed. Describe a destruc- 
tive flood that recently occurred in Pennsylvania. 








Coion’s Frre.—The residence portion of the city was 
destroyed. The post office and steamship agencies were 
also burned. The loss was about $1,500,000. Describe the 
attempt to build a ship canal across the isthmus of 
Panama. 





DANGERS OF WHALE HUNTING.—It is reported from San 
Francisco that the whaler Winthrop recently sighted a 
large whale, and two boats were sent after it. As soon as 
the whale was struck by harpoons it wrecked both the 
boats by striking them with its tail. The men were 
thrown into the water and two were killed, and another 
had both legs broken. What valuable substances are 
obtained from whales ? 


* 


Scrofulous humors, hives, pimples and boils are cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Sold by druggists. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE GROUND SINKING.—Near Hinsdale, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railroad, is a swamp where the 
ground is said to be sinking. At that point there is a low- 
lying marsh into which the railroad company has dumped 
hundreds of car-loads of gravel, but have not yet secured 
a firm foundation for their tracks. One night the ground 
sank thirteen feet. Some say the sinking is due to quick- 
sand, and others that it is caused by an underground 
river. 


ICELAND’s PEOPLE LEAVING.—The population of Iceland 
is steadily decreasing. It is said that this year 20,000, or 
nearly one-fourth of the whole population of the island 
will leave. The emigration to America has been grow 
ing during the last seven or eight years. The crops have 
been bad, and the old-fashioned boats of the native seamen 
could not compete with the foreign steam fishing boats. 

THE PIKE’s PEAK RAILROAD.—The great Pike’s Peak 
cogway road will be completed to the summit late this fall. 
Only the acclimated can exist at an altitude of 14,000 feet 
and the work of an ordinary grader is impossible until the 
laborer has spent at least two months expanding his lungs 
so as to render them accustomed to the rarefied air. Every 
foot of the roadway had to be graded with the aid of burros, 
or small donkeys, as horses and carts were unavailable on 
the rugged and irregular lines of the snow-capped peak. 
Hundreds of feet above the timber line, immersed in fleecy 
clouds that enveloped the laborers in rain, snow and sleet, 
the work was continued during last winter Cabins 
were constructed by scooping and blasting out holes in the 
face of the mountain passes. 





SUPERIOR STOKING.—The recent remarkable time of the 
City of New York on her trip to Liverpool, is said to have 
been due to superior stoking. The stokers, like other por 
tions of the ship’s crew, are divided into watches. One 
watch of the Teutonic’s stokers, on her recent run to New 
York, was able to get a greater amount of work out of the 
boilers and engines than any of the other watches. Mt was 
enabled to keepthe numberof revolutions up to 84 and some 
times to 86, while the other watches could not get above 
S2or 88. A difference of one revolution per minute in a 
six days’ passage, is obviously of considerable importance 
The stokers of the mid-watch on the City of Paris, when 
she made her wonderful run in five days twenty-one hours 
and sixteen minutes, were sufficiently skilful to run the 
revolutions up to 87, and at intervals to 90 

Coca IN BOLIviA.—The cultivation of Erythroxylon 
Coea is carried on extensively in Bolivia. All the slopes 
of the mountains, below an elevation of 7,000 feet, are cov 
ered with them, and the traveler has continually in view 
the factories, where the leaf is prepared. The first. gather 
ing is at the expense of only the lower leaves of the 
shrubs. They are mostly consumed on the spot. The 
other gatherings take place three or four times per annum. 
The most abundant harvest is that occurring in Marcb. 





LARGEST TRAVELING CRANE.—The largest traveling 
crane in the world is in the gun-shop of the navy yard in 
Washington. It is intended to carry the 110-ton steel cuns 
now building. The girders which span the shop are sixty 
two feet in length, and high enough from the floor to give 
a forty-foot hoist. It will lift its greatest weight, 110 tons, 
gross, one foot per minute. The whole machine rolls 
along from one end of the building to the other, its enor 
mous size, easy action and strength dwarfing all other 
machines about it. 


A WONDERFUL CLock.—The tower of the public build 
ings now in course of erection in Philadelphia will have a 
clock which for size will be one of the wonders of the 
world. The dial, which will be 25 feet in diameter, will be 
351 feet above the street. The minute hand will be 12 feet 
long and the hour hand 9, while the Roman figures on the 
dial will measure 2 feet 8 inches in length. The bell will 
weigh between 20,000 and 25,000 pounds. A steam engine 
will be used to wind the clock. 

A PECAN ORCHARD.—A gentleman has a pecan orchard 
of 11,000 trees. covering 400 acres, about two miles from 
Brownwood, Tex. The pecan is a species of hickory, and 
bears fine, delicious nuts. ‘Whey sell from two to four dol 
lars a bushel, and each tree when fully grown bears about 
fourteen bushels. This is about the first experiment in 
this kind of farming. 


TRAVELING IN JAMAICA.—The first-class coaches are 
divided up into little compartments. A forty-mile ride in 
one of these small rooms is equal to two hours in a Turk- 
ish bath. There are others that are like an ordinary box- 
car, with seats around the sides and down the middle. 
They are open all around from the height of a man’s 
shoulder to the roof. The road twists and turns about up 
the hill-sides, crossing frequently from one to another, and 
running by narrow canons filled with a rich beauty of 
trees, palms of every variety, bamboos, banana trees, cot- 
ton, cedar, and mahogany, all laced together with creepers 
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of every shade of color, and with long, rope-like withes, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the’paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


There has been, of recent years, a movement in England, 
and more lately in America, known as University Exten- 
sion. By this plan people of limited means living in places 
distant from universities, are induced todo acertain amount 
of selected reading or study. ~The Chautauqua University 
Extension represents this movementin our own land. This 
plan takes the place of a teacher or guide. In addition tes- 
timonials or diplomas are given such persons as success- 
fully accomplish the course of reading, and in some cases 
pass certain examinations. 

I would suggest that there be established a system which 
might be known as Normal Extension. A great majority 
of teachers are not able, because of small salaries, or 
through the weight of the support of others, to leave home 
and study during the summer at the various normal schools 
or colleges; now many of these and other teachers are not 
only willing but desirous of improving themselves educa- 
tionally, but hardly know how to go about the matter. 

If a systematic course of educational reading could be laid 
out, and diplomas or testimonials be awarded—if this course 
be pursued, would not the cause of education be greatly 
benefited ? If the great principles of education be grasped, 
methods suggest themselves, and mechanical modes of in- 
struction must perish. This can only be accomplished by 
the broadening and strengthening of the teachers’ minds. 

If some competent normal teacher could take charge of a 
department relating directly to the methods of teaching, 
good might be accomplished in that line. Lectures also 
might be supplied on the Chautauqua plan, arousing by 
their words enthusiasm and interest in many a teacher 
who failing to grasp the great principle of education, and 
the nobility of his or her profession, drags wearily through 
each day dreading the morrow. I offer my suggestion for 
what it is worth, knowing myself what help I have derived 
from.a slight course of educational reading. 

Louisville, Ky. Eva A. MADDEN. 


TEACHING RULES IN ARITHMETIC. 


1 was surprised that TH" SCHOOL JOURNAL, a watchman on 
the walls of our educatio'al Zion, should give forth such an 
uncertain sound, as when it answered the question, “Should 1 
teach rules in Arithmetic?’’ thus: “No. A rule 1s nothing but 
a convenient way of stating a method. If the pupils know the 
principles involved in the question, they will form a rule for its 
solution.” 

It the child has principles of 
rules of goodness in its actions. What tben is the use of the Golden 
Rule? May it not be that the rule is a determinate method of 
yen an operation, and producing certain results? If sc, 
t should be stated clearly, tersely, and accurately. Such a 
method, so stated, is the best way of fixing and retaining the pro- 
cess in the mind. The pupil may know the principle involved, 
and not be able to express it properly. 

Rule making requires a careful and choice use of language. I 
would say to a teacher to encourage his pupils to criticise the lan- 

uage used in the rules, in his arithmetic, but it is not well for 

im to consider that ‘ta rule is nothing but a convenient way of 
stating a method.”” He should keep in his mind the best way of 
expressing a method. In nine cases out of ten, where the rule is 
yiven by the pupil, the instruction and principles are loose and 
naccurately expressed, and soon forgotten. 

We know that best, which we can best exp: 
which the author has given much thought, s 
standard for the criticism of the pupil. 

I should say the teacher should teach rules as correct expressions 
of processes. WILLARD WOODARD. 

Chicago. 

This involves a principle concerning which there has 
been a great deal of discussion; there are two sides to the 
case. Mr. Woodard takes one and states his point well 
and briefly, but the best teachers do not follow his plan. 
It was the practice a good muny years ago to set a pupil at 
once to learn the rules in arithmetic. Mr. Page well de- 
scribes the plan in his ‘“‘ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing”; when a pupil asked assistance in performing an 
example, “The rale; what is the rule, sir?” was the 
direction of the master. Thus the pupil in endeavoring to 
perform an example would follow a rule, step by step, 
instead of his reasoning powers. This plan enables a pupil 
to perform examples in arithmetic, itis true ; but thatisa 
subsidiary object. Pupils go to school to be educated. 
The question then is, whether pupils are best educated by 
learning rules and performing examples by them, or by 
understanding the points at issue, bringing the reason to 
bear and proceeding in accordance with the logical steps 
which the intellect proposes. A little book written by 
Warrey, Colburn way back in 1821 upon arithmetic was 
the first to discard rules. Of this Henry Barnard says: 
“Tt enjoyed a more enviable success than any other school 
book ever published in this country and its merits are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be equal to its success.” It 
wrought a great change not only in the manner of teach- 
ing arithmetic but all other subjects. George B. Emerson 
pronounced it the most valuable school-book that had 
made its appearance, and so have thousands of others, The 
reason of the favor with which it was received was founded 
upon the fact that it discarded the learning of rules. 

Mr. Colburn says: “ The pupil learns a rule which to 
the man that made it was a general princ‘ple, but with 
respect to the pupil is nothing more than a mechanical 
principle, No man ever actually learned mathe- 
matics by any other method than by Analytic Induction ; 


ness in its mind, it will form 


The rule, upon 
ld make a good 





i.e., by learning the principles by the examples he performs, 
and not by learning the principles first and then discover- 
ing by them how examples are to be performed.” 

Rules have a use in arithmetic, but they are not for the 
pupils to memorize. 


Will you explain the new methods of marking recently intro- 
duced in the Brooklyn schools, and oblige, NEWARK. 

Brooklyn teachers have been accustomed to send their 
estimates once a week, but hereafter they must record their 
estimates but once a month, By the new rules the amount 
of stated examination for pupils is more strictly limited. 
Each principal is required to recognize the recorded stand- 
ing of a pupil coming to his school from another, and in 
case there is not room to promote a child entitled to pro- 
motion, the superintendent can transfer it toa school in 
which there is room. The standing of a pupil will not in 
the future be based upon the daily marking of recitations, 
or deportment, or upon stated examinations, but upon the 
fidelity and success with which the pupils have alone as- 
signed work, and also upon their success in oral and un- 
written tests which have been employed as an element of 
teaching. The principal will from time to time correct or 
verify the teachers’ estimates. Promotions in primary 
grades will be determined by the teachers’ estimates, and 
not by an examination for promotion. The record shall be 
made upon a scale of 10, perfect being indicated by 10, ex- 
cellent by 9, very good by 8, good by 7, fair by 6, poor by 5, 
and very poor by 4. All grammar scholars whose monthly 
markings average above 7 shall be promoted without an 
examination, but all whose markings range lower will be 
obliged to take a written examination. Promotions within 
the same school organization will be directed by the princi- 
pal, but from one school organization to another, promo- 
tions will be made by the superintendent. 





What ground, if any, has the United States for preventing for- 
eigners from taking seals in Behring sea ? 


The question is rather a complicated one, which Presi- 
dent Angell discusses in a recent Forum. Asis well known 
American vessels have been capturing British vessels that 
were taking seals in that sea, even though they were forty, 
fifty, ninety miles, or even farther from shore. All the 
waters within the boundary fixed by the treaty with Russia 
to the western end of the Aleutian archipelago are consid- 
ered as comprised within the waters of Alaska territory. 
The position taken by our secretaries of the treasury has 
been that the principal object in seizing vessels was to pre- 
vent the indiscriminate slaughter and early extinction of 
the fur seals. But we have been claiming the right of 
fishing in Canadian waters up tothe three mile line from 
shore. Our newspapers have asserted that as Russia exer- 
cised exclusive jurisdiction in Behring sea she transferred 
the same right to the United States. John Quincy Adams 
questioned Russia’s claim, and for fifty years American 
vessels have been taking whales in Behring sea without 
being disturbed by the Russian government. The sea is 
not wholly enclosed by our territory, so it cannot be re- 
garded as a closed sea. On the whole he concludes that we 
have no good grounds for excluding foreigners from the 
open waters of Behring sea for the purpose of protecting 
the seals. 


What are the nicknames of the states? S. die Be 


Maine, Pine Tree state ; New Hampshire, Granite state ; 
Vermont, Green Mountain state ; Massachusetts, Old Bay 
state ; Rhode Island, Little Rhody; Connecticut, Nutmeg 
state: New York, Empire or Excelsior state ; New Jersey, 
Jersey Blue; Pennsylvania, Keystone state; Delaware, 
Diamond state ; Virginia, Old Dominion; West Virginia, 
Pan Handle state ; North Carolina, Old North and Tar 
state; South Carolina, Palmetto state; Georgia, Empire 
state of the South; Florida, Peninsula state ; Mississippi, 
Bayou state; Louisiana, Creole state; Texas, Lone Star 
state ; Arkansas, Bear state; Missouri, The Pennsylvania 
of the West; Tennessee, Big Bend state ; Kentucky, Corn 
Cracker state; Ohio, Buckeye state; Indiana, Hoosier 
state ; Illinois, Prairie or Sucker state ; Michigan, Wolver- 
ine or Lake state; Wisconsin, Badger state ; Iowa, Hawk- 
eye state; Minnesota, Gopher state; Kansas, Garden of 
the West ; Colorado, Centennial state; Nevada, Sage Hen 
state ; California, Golden state. 


I am a teacher, and feel that I must advance in my profession. 
as advise me what bouks to read. E. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The first thing is to settle in your mind where you rank 
as a teacher; whether Third, Second, or First grade. 
Then you must lay out a course of study (1) for advance- 
ment in knowledge, and (2) for advancement in your 
profession. 

To advance in the first you take up one subject, say 
literature, and select studies and pursue it with earnest- 
ness, and get some one to question you ; you also write out 
= —— And so of other studies until the whole field 


To advance in the second you select a work on the history 
of education, say Browning's, and and study it as 
above suggested. Then take up one on Principles and fol- 
low the same course. After that take up one on Methods. 
Then take up one on Systems of ucation and fol- 
low the same plan. You will do well to join some associa- 
tion where you can hear lectures. Send for a copy of THE 
TEACHERS’ FESSION to E. L. Kellogg & Co. ; it will sid 
you; it is probably just what you want. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Dr. JACQUES WARDLAW’ REDWAY, whose’ intelligen: 
replies to geographical queries often appear in THE JourR- 
NAL, has become prominently identified with geographi- 
cal science, not only asa traveler, but as a writer and 
lecturer as well, He was born in 1849, near Nashvil le 
Tenn. His father was a wealthy planter, but the civil 
war brought death to the father and financial ruin to the 
family, and young Redway resolved to seek his fortunes 
in the West. So in 1866, in company with a party of 
emigrants, he started on horseback across the plains for 
the Pacific coast. He began his career here as an Indian 
scout in Eastern Oregon, at the time of the troubles with 
the Snake and Pahutah Indians, but shortly afterwards, 
turned his attention to mining engineering, which pro- 
fession he followed for eleven years. During that period 
he lived in Oregon, California, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
it wasin the fastnesses of this region that he laid the 
foundation of his knowledge of physical geography. A 
story entitled the ‘“‘ Hekla Mine,” recently published in 
The Youth’s Companion, is a true account of one year’s 
experience. 

Dr. Redway studied at the University of California, 
where he was for a short time an instructor, and after- 
wards in Germany. He was also professor of physical 
geography and chemistry in the California state normal 
school. Since 1883 he has given his attention wholly to 
literature and travel, visiting Europe, Asia, and South 
America, in quest of information. Among his published 
works are: a series of school geographies, The Teachers’ 
Manual of Geography, The Reproduction of Geographi- 
cal Forms, A Geography of New York (in press), Studies 
in Physical Geography (in press), A Geography of the 
New England States, and the Physical Geography of the 
Mississippi River, by especial request of the Engineers’ 
Club, of Philadelphia. Dr. Redway is also a contributor 
of geographical articles to Chambers’ Cyclopedia, and 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the article on the Phys- 
ical Geography and Geology of the United States, in 
the Allen Edition of this work, being from his pen. Dr. 
Redway is spending this winter in New York, engaged 
upon geographical work about to be published. 

ALMA college, Michigan, has just closed its third year, 
which has been one of signal success. The teachers 
training department was organized in September 1888 by 
Miss Matilda H. Ross, thus recognizing the necessity 
of teachers having a thorough knowledge—“ first, of the 
law governing mental activity or mind development: 
second, of the branches of learning required to be taught: 
and, third, of the best methods of teaching. It also re- 
cognizes that the teacher’s power to govern and instruct 
comes from acomprehensive knowledge of that with 
which and that upon which she operates as certainly as 
the possession of ideas must precede their expression: 
that all successful teaching requires the right thing to 
be taught at the right time and in the right way. A 


teacher’s knowledge of the laws of mind—her clear 
understanding of the order and manner in which the 
mental faculties unfold and develop—can alone aid her 
to determine what 1s the right thing, what is the right 
time, and which is the right way.” 

A school conducted on these principles cannot fail. 
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A TEACHER says that he has become much interested 
in studying mental facts in his pupils. He proposed this 
question to them not long since : ‘‘ How far back in your 
life can you remember?” One pupil recalled incidents 
in his life as far back as his fourth year. That seemed 
about the average age the pupil could go back to with 
certainty. But one boy said that he remembered sitting 
on the floor playing with blocks, and his mother came in 
the room wearing a hat with an ornament of a big bird 
on it. On making inquiry of his mother it appeared the 
child was but two years of age when this happened. 

THE recent strike at Spokane Falls was a stupendous 
failure, for the bankers, merchants, and professional 
men rallied at the building by the score. All day long 
squads of business men were brought up from private 
buildings, and durmg the afternoon 150 citizens were 
laying shingles and flooring. The Hon. A. M. Cannon, 
father of Spokane Falls, clad in blue overalls and ham- 
mer in hand, was one of the first to arrive at the build- 
ing. Nearly every banker in town responded to the call, 
and when night came the superintendent declared that 
more work and better results had been accomplished 
than upon any previous day. A large number of strik- 
ers gathered upon the grounds early in the morning, but 
the cheering of the workmen as new recruits kept arriv- 
ing, had a depressing effect upon them, and they soon 
faded away, and the strike was at an end. So much for 
the benefits of a practical education. 





ITisa noteworthy fact that the common council of 
Boston has requested their president to appoint the presi- 
dents of Harvard and Amherst colleges, of the Institute 
of Technology, of the board of trustee of the Boston pub- 
lic library, and of Boston university, to act as a com- 
mittee with authority to examine into the method of in- 
struction in the public schools of Boston, and to recom- 
mend such changes as, in their judgm ent, will tend to 
improve and benefit them. The report of these gentle- 
men wiJl make a volume of much interest, but it would 
have been better to have appointed as members of this 
committee, those who have had a life-long connection 
with our public school system. The average college 
president does not understand the free school problem as 
well as those men and women in the public school work 
who have made the problem of common education spec- 
ial study for many years. Let the Boston council recognize 
these gentlemen, and they will be certain to realize the 
most valuable results, 





Women will vete if they have a chance. At Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., one wife last week not only voted, but 
did some clever electioneering for her husband as mem- 
ber of the board of education, in addition. She drove 
around in her carriage all day bringing women to the 
polls; the result of which was “her lord” was 
elected. Over five hundred women cast their ballots at 
this election. But if women are to vote, isn’t it necessary 
they should be educated? Yet it is not an accepted 
principle in this country that a voter should have any 
education to speak of. Any ignorant fellow, of age, can 
cast a ballot, even though he hasn’t brains enough to 
enable him to learn how to write hisown name. But 
the most intelligent women cannot vote except at school 
elections. Would our school system be improved if it 
were turned over entirely into the hands of women? 
Not quite yet. Let us wait a few years longer and then 
some things will be different; in the meanwhile 
all women should inform themselves as to practical 
issues of political and business life. Woman is in 4 pro- 
cess of evolution into a dfferent being, but whether a 
better being we are not yet prepared to say. It is too 
soon to make safe predictions. Let us wait a few years 
longer, and in the meantime watch and regulate her 
educational work. 

THE North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance asks for four 
months’ terms for the public schools. The Southern Edu- 
cator says : 

“ Make it six, gentlemen ; for the sake of the little ones, make it 
six. Governor Jarvis struck the key-note long ago when Le said, 
* We need a tax of twenty-five cents on every hundred dollars’ worth 
of property for public education.’ These are words of gold. Teach- 
ers, put this motto in the mouth of every friend of the cause. 
* Six months’ public schools.’ Let it be echoed and re-echoed from 
one end of the state to the other, and under the blessing of heaven 
it will be the slogan of victory.” 

Why not make it ten months? No state can afford to 
keep bread from the mouths of her children. Certainly 
intellectual life is more than meat. 





THE comparative amount expended for school purposes 
in the various states and cities in the Union, makes an 





interesting 1tem, of some educational ay but not as 
much as some suppose. For example, Philadelphia ex- 
pends $2.40 per capita; Brooklyn, $2.95; New York, 
$38.36 ; Chicago, $4.00, and Boston, $4.55. This is a good 
showing for Boston, but the fact that she spends a larger 
gross amount than any other city except New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, gives a much bet- 
ter indication of the interest she takes in public edu- 
cation. The grade of Boston schools as compared with 
New York schools is not by any means indicated by the 
ratio of 455 and 336. 

THE end of school work is to give capacity. The de- 
mands of the age are growing more and moreimperative, 
and this is the reason why teachers should turn aside 
from memory stuffing, to mind and heart enlarging. 





M. CHARLES RICHET says that a well-informed man to- 
day must know three times as much as he would have 
had to know two hundred years ago. Be it so, yet this 
is no reason why our schools should be made cramming 
mills rather than character building insti‘ utions. 





Essex county, New Jersey, has organized a county 
normal class, and arranged the following details. The 
course of study and the corps of instructors for the year 
will be as follows : 

1. Form study and drawing, Hobart B. Jacobs, of New 
York City. 

2. Language work and grammar, Mary F. Hyde, of 
state normal college, Albany, N. Y. 

3. Principles and methods in arithmetic, Vernon L. 
Davey, superintendent of schools, East Orange, N. J. 

4, History and principles of pedagogy, Charles J. 
Majory, East Orange, N. J. 

The classes will meet in Ashland school building, East 
Orange, on thesecond Saturday of each month, October 
to May inclusive. The first meeting will be held Octo- 
ber 11. The hours of session will be from 9 A. M. to 1 P. 
M. 





OnE of the saddest commentaries on the honesty of 
educated men is, that many of them give excellent 
recommendations to very poor books. One of the most 
worthless educational books published during the past 
year was recommended by u teacher in very high stand- 
ing as “‘a splendid thing.” Let us have honesty, even 
though the sword cuts two ways, or, at least, if a thing 
cannot be said in favor of a book, have the courage to 
say nothing about it. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has always advocated the teach- 
ing of the science of grammar at the right time and in 
the right place, but its right place is not in either the 
intermediate or primary departments of a graded school. 
The old definition of grammar used to be “ The art of 
speaking and writing the English language correctly.” 
This is right, but neither children nor old people can be 
made to speak and compose correctly by rule. 





AmonG the recent articles on education, the following 
are the most valuable : 


Education, and Degrees for Women, London Jnl, of Educ. 
- Athletic Christ. in Colleges, Andover Rev. 
” Catholicism and Public Schools, No. Am. Rev. 
- Classical, in Italy, (Oct. 1) Nuova Ant. 
7” Economy in College Work, Atlantic Mo. 
” Hist. English Public Schools, Church Work. 


* New Principles in, C. G. Leland, 
™ of the Masses, 

of Woman, 
Philosophy in Colleges, 


New Prince ,. Rev. 
New Princeton R view. 

(Cct. 15) Rev. de Esp. 
(Oct.) Education. 


- Possibilities of Culture, Forum. 
= Report of Commission, Contemporary. 
¥ Sacrifice to Examination, XIX. Cent, 
” Technical, and Foreign Competition, Quy Rev 





Tue Jordan academy, Pine Bluff, Ark., for thirteen 
years under the management of Prof. Jordan, is an 
instance of the result of successful teaching. The citi- 
zens of Pine Bluff have recently constructed him 
an elegant school building, and thoroughly equipped it 
with libraries and apparatus. Good teaching will be 
appreciated, always and everywhere. 





Tse daily press reports that cigarettes killed little 


James Mathews, of Union Hill, N. J., but how many | Nev 
boys they have not killed outright, but dwarfed for life, and “a 


the daily press does not tell. 


PROFESSOR BOYESEN says that in this country we err 
by giving too little attention to discipline, but in Ger- 
many they go to the other extreme of attaching too 





much importance to it, He says they force the poor lit- 


tle embryo man into the strait- jacket of discipline before 
he has fairly escaped from the nursery, and over-educate 
by paying too little attention to the body and too much 
to the mind. 

THE latest edition of Webster's Dictionary, gives only 
one pronunciation of the word ped-a-g6-gy. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary gives the same, and no other. Will some 
of our friends who persist in giving 0 a short sound in 
this word, take notice and govern their speech accord- 
ingly. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Night schools of this city do a great deal of good, 
One of the best of these schools is for women living in 
the district south of Fifth street and east of the Bowery. 
Over this school is Miss Mary J. Pierson. In her circular 
she says that women and girls who wish to advance their 
education and fit themselves for better positions can here 
find the opportunity. The interest shown by the pupils 
in Miss Pierson’s school last year was intense. She is 
more than an ordinary teacher, for besides her school 
work, she is busy with various clubs which she has 
organized among shop and factory girls. This is the 
hearty way she calls upon the wage earners to come to 
school : 

We do not stand still in our education! If we do not advance 
we go back! Some education is now needed by every gir! to fill 
even the lowest position in life. How much more will be required 
to fill the ngber positions that are every day being opened for 
women. There is but one way for girls and women employed 
during the day to make themselves qualified to meet the demarg 
constantly increasing, and that is by study. Al! that remains to 
be done is for our women and girls to come. A welcome awaits 
them. Body and mind will he benefited by proper study ; there- 
fore : 

Study—If you would give satisfaction in your present position. 

Study—If you intend to seek a better position. 

Study—If you want to make your home and family better and 
happier. 

Study-—-If you wish to gain respect amoung your friends and 
employers. 

Study—If you have any high, noble, or lofty purpose for your- 
self or others. “ For knowledge is power.” 





*“Wuat Shall our Children Read ?” is the title of a 
paper read before the Saratoga meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, by George E. Hardy, of this 
city. The subject discussed is one of great importance. 
Its central thought is found in the words of Stanley 
Hall: ‘*‘ The school has no right to teach how to read 
without doing much more than it now does to direct the 
taste and confirm the habit of reading.” Mr. Hardy is 
right in saying that ‘‘ the great masters of thought must 
be known, not by reading selections from their works 
and then leaving them, but by a continuous reading of 
their works in course.” He empbasizes the fact that a 
single first-rate book read till its flavor is caught, raises 
the level of the whole mental and moral character, and 
that the ability to read great beoks is a faculty to be 
acquired, not a natural gift. The work Mr. Hardy has 
undertaken is a great one. It is to be hoped that he may 
impress his thoughts upon the teachers and text-book 
makers of our country. 





New York Crry is to establish principals’ meetings. 
Lectures are to be given to them by the assistant sup- 
erintendents, the substance of which is to be repeated 
to the various teachers of the city. 


THE opening lecture of the University Schooi of Ped- 
agogy will be delivered Saturday, Oct. 4, at 11 a. M., by 
Dr. Thomas Hunter, of the Normal college, thie city, in 
the Asbury church, joining the University of the City of 
New York on the south. What Dr. Hunter will say is 
certain to interest all who have any regard for educa- 
tional affairs in this region. 





-+- 


The Last Personally-Conducted Autumn Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Luray and to Points of the 
near South. 


The recreation and celight attending a trip during October's 
early days, cannot, with justice to the subject, be described. The 
marvelous growth of improvement, and the luxury enjoyed by 
the sone of to-day, can be illustrated, however, by the Pennsyl- 
lly-conducted tours, The first one left 
pb swareeng. oruner 25th, for Luray 
Grottoes of the Shenandoah, the Natural 
ttlefield of Gettysburg, 1~ the Cities of Richmond 
hn. And the second and } ust of Cho corice ws lepve 
ursday, October Sth, at 8. ry A. M., and Philadelphie, 
Street at 10.30 A. m., fn 0 apestal: train of parlor cars 
that will convey them around the circuit. rane! necessary travel- 
ing ig expense io is included m the price of the tickel, which is $52 from 
and $50 from Philatelphia. A. Tourist Agent and 

oe rail denctiption of the pot ed 
°o © points visited and 
W. Lord, Jr.,Tourist Agent, 849 


peron on accom pan 
For ituneraries giving a ful 


l information, address W 
Gules New York. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


WENDELL Paituirs: THE AGITATOR. By Carlos Mar- 
tyn, editor of ‘‘ American Reformers,” etc. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 12mo. 609 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Thousands of those who have heard the burning words 
of the great orator will read with interest what is said in 
this book concerning him. It is aptly said of him that 
he ‘was a citizen of the Twentieth century sent as a 
sample to us of the Nineteenth.” Now that the passions 
of those times have subsided we can with calmer minds 
judge of his character and work. The book traces 

hillips’ career from his boyhood, one of the nine children 
of wealthy parents, on through his school and college 
days, when he was the leader of the aristocracy in Har- 
vard, to the time when he renounced all his flattering 

rospects and became one of the despised A bolitionists. 

t tells of the part he had in tLe great struggle, and of 

the other leaders connected with him in it, and also of 

his labors in behalf of negro suffrage. After this he took 
part in the temperance work and lent his voice to the 

cause of the laboring man. The man who was such a 

prominent figure in so many reforms will not be forgot- 

ten for many generations, The author bas performed 
what may be termed a labor of love, in describing the 
work and influence of this fiery orator, and has brought 
out his strong points with the skill of the true literary 
artist. Under the general headings of ‘ Morning,” 

‘*Noon,” ‘‘ Afternoon,” and ‘ Evening,” he tells about 

his youth, early manhood, middle age, and old age. The 

three speeches in the appendix, ‘‘The Lost Arts,” 

** Daniel O'Connell,” and ‘‘ The Scholar in a Republic,” 

give an idea of his style, These have never before been 

published in book form. The story of Wendell Phillips’ 
career cannot but inspire many to higher endeavor, 





ANCIENT RoME: FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO 
476 A.D. By Robert F. Pennell. Revised Edition 
with plans and coloredmap. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
284 pp. Introductory price, 60 cents. 

This book is designed to be a companion to the author’s 

‘History of Greece.” In itis given a short and clear 
statement of the rise and fall of Rome, with a biography 
of her chief men, and an outline of her institutions, man- 
ners, and religion, The history of Rome is one of unfail- 
ing interest ; for many centuries ber history was that of 
the world. A thorough study of the narrative of ber 
wondeiful tise and slow decay furnishes an excellent 
foundation for the study of modern history. In this 
book we have the history in a nutshell, but there is 
enough of it to thoroughly show what manner of people 
the Romans were, why they were so successful in extend- 
ing their conquests, and why the mighty empire fina}ly 
crumbled to pieces. There isa fine map of Italy and ad- 
_— countries, several smaller maps, and a fine full- 
ength picture of Caius Julius Ceesar. Names of promi- 
nent places and persons are printed in heavy type. This 
will be of great assistance to the student, as will also the 
subheads that are judiciously distributed. * The book is 
well made—the paper, printing, binding, etc , being first 
class. At the dale a few pages are devoted to giving 
specimen examination papers. 


ONE MAN’s STRUGGLE. By Rev. Geo. W. Gallagher. 
12mo. 169 pp, Cloth, $1.00. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

This is a temperance story founded, as the author says, 
on “hard, stern facts,” telling of a young clergyman 
who left a quiet village and went to a new England 
manufacturing town. There he began a war upon 
saloons in spite of the warnings of polite deacons and 
the opposition of leading members and parishioners. A 
revival fills his church, but with the poor, while the 
wealthy withdraw. Mr. Barnes is a type of many a 
brave, conscientious man who has battled heroically for 
the right amid many difficulties, and of whose struggles 
and triumphs the world usually knows but little. he 
book is useful as well as entertaining. The picture of 
society in the city is well drawn and true to lite. Itisa 
satire on some soi ts of church people, and, although it is 
apt tosting these, the temperance reformer who believes 
in carrying on an aggressive campaign against the liquor 
traffic will be inspired by it to greater efforts. The 
effect of the book is wholesome, and it will be likely to 
greatly aid the cause in behalf of which it was written. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. Jilustrations 
from original sketches. By Charles 8S. Newhall, with 
an introductory note by Nath. L. Britton, E M., Ph. 
D., Columbia college. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 250 pp. $2.50. 

How many are there who, in going through a forest 
near where they have lived all their lives, can name half 
the trees they meet on their way? Weare strangers, 
for the most part, to these friends whose branches and 
leaves give us shelter, whose wood helps to keep us 
warm, and whose fruit and nuts furnish food; and yet 
there is no study that is more interesting than that of 
trees, and none that yields more satisfactory returns. 
The subjects for study are allaround us. If there has 
been excuse for neglecting the study heretofore there is 
much less now since the Putnams have given us this 
handsome volume, describing all the trees in our lati- 
tude. The illustrations showing the leaves, nuts, cones, 
etc., nearly all of the natural size, are numerous. The 
species described are divided into trees with simple, al- 
ternate leaves; trees with simple, opposite leaves; trees 
with simple, indeterminate leaves ; trees ‘with compound, 
alternate leaves; and trees with compound, opposite 





leaves, They include all the native trees of Canada and 
the northern United States east of the Mississippi river. 
Mention is also made of the more important of the intro- 
duced and naturalized species. A “ guide” is given on 
page 1 by which any specimen can be readily found. 
The book throughout is furnished with ornamental head- 
pieces, and in every way is a fine specimen of the book- 
maker's art. 


A PRIMER OF PEDAGOGY. By Daniel Putnam, teacher 
of pedagogy in the Michigan State Normal School, 
Lansing, Mich. : H. R. Pattengill, publisher. 108 pp. 
25 cents. 

In the space the author marked out for himself he 
could only give what might be called an outline of peda- 
gogical science. If thoroughly studied, however, the 
teacher can gain from it the essential principles and thus 
be prepared for the study of larger works. It will be es- 
pecially useful to those who have not the time to pursue 
an extended course. The beadings of the chapters will 
show the scope of the work: * The Teacher's Work,” 
‘The Child,” ‘‘The Development of the Child,” ‘ In- 
struction or Teaching and Training,” ‘‘ Suggestive Appli- 
cations of Laws of Mind,” and ‘‘ Moral Development, 
Instruction, and Training.” Each chapter bas a sum- 
mary at the end, and there are also questions for review. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. By Jessie Benton Fremont, au- 
thor of ‘‘Souvenirs of My Time,” ete. Boston: 
LothropCo. 206pp. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 

Mrs. Fremont has long been known as an author of 
bright and entertaining books, but aside from her literary 
ability a great interest attaches to her as the daughter of 
a distinguished United States senator and the wife of 
‘“‘The Pathfinder.” Her life has been a stirring and 
romantic one ; she has had the best opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with distinguished persons and inter- 
esting places. Her good descriptive ability enables her to 
— her experiences ina charming way. In this little 
»00k are story-sketches of a Christmas day *n Southern 
California, of the troublous times when Fremont was a 
leader and a power in the New California, of the Sierras 
and the ‘‘ big trees,” of a ball on the border, of camp life 
in California and Arizona, and of many cther times and 
places. She touches the humorous, the tragic, and the 
noble sides of life, so that her writings have constant 
variety and unfailing interest. Mrs, Fremont’s ‘ Far- 
West Sketches” will be a fascinating book, for young 
people especially. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN WRITING. By Henry Preble, A. B. 
(Harv.), and Charles P. Parker, B. A. (Oxon.). Re- 
vised edition. Boston: Ginn & Co, 109 pp. Mailing 
price, 55 cents. 


This handbook is not intended to be an exhaustive 
work on Latin composition, but merely to make the 
labor of both pupil and teacher easier by presenting in 
compact form various necessary points. The principal 
aim is to fasten the attention of the pupil upon the 
thought, as it is felt that the ill success in Latin writing 
is largely due to the habit of translating the words in- 
stead of the thought. The essential principles of the first 
edition have been retained, but the introductory remarks 
andthe suggestions in Part IT. have been simplified and 
otherwise improved. The treatment of Latin word- 
arrangement has been more systematized, and more 
explicit suggestions have been given in regard to the 
subjunctive. A greater proportion of easier exercises 
have been provided, and all of them rearranged and 
definitely graded, 


REPORTS. 


SixtTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF NORTH- 
AMPTON, MAss. 1889. Alvin IF. Pease, superintendent. 


The subject of drawing received more careful attention than 
ever betore. Many of the teachers were aroused to a desire to re- 
ceive turther instruction in the subject. Teachers were instructed 
to give a regular place on their program to the subject of temper- 
ance physiolosy and bygiene. A small pedagogical library was 
provi that proved of great value to the teachers. Prompt 
action in dealing with cases of truancy had a very salutary effect. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
FITCHBURG, MAss,, 1889. Joseph G. Edgerly, superintendent. 


In an enrolment of 3,300 only 250 bad reached the age of fifteen 
years. The free text-book system increased the number in the 
higher grades considerably, ‘Che truant officer did effective work. 
Much was done to prevent truancy and unnecessary absence by 
visiting the homes of the children whose attendance was irregu- 
lar, and talking with the parents. He tound that truancy was in- 
variably the result of neglect or detective home training. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Gunn & Co, have just published Shelley’s “ Defense of Poetry,” 
which may be regarded as a companion piece for Sidney’s. This 
edition is the only one now current of the “ Defense” printed by 
itself, apart from other prose works of Shelley. 


APPLETONS’ “Town and Country” library consists mainly of 
fiction, including works by North American and foreign authors. 
It is published semi-monthly, and bound in tasteful paper covers. 


G. P. PurNnAm’s Sons announce among their early fall publica- 
tions A Popular Edition of “Seven Thousand Words Often Mis- 
pronounced,” The “ Sleepy-Hollow ™ edition of Irving’s Popular 
works, comprising ** Alhambra,” “* Bracebridge Hall,” “Crayon 
Miscellany,” ‘* Knickerbocker‘ “ Sketch-Rook,” and “ Wolfert’s 
Roost,” and “ Holland and Its People,” by Edmondo de Amicis, 
translated from the Italian by Caroline Tilton. 


A. C. McCLurG & Co. have among their announcements of 
books for fall publication a volume of essays by Bishop Spalding. 
‘The eight essays have a certain unity of subject, though each is 
complete in itself, and plead the cause of religion, culture, and the 
higher spiritual life. 


D, Lorurop Co. are preparing new editions of all the books of 
Margaret Sidney, They have just iasued " Hermit Island,” a 
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story of Island life’ on the Maine coast, by Miss Katherine Lee 
Bates. . 


HovuGnaton, Mirruin & Co. bave recently published “ Aids to 
Scripture Study ” by Frederic Gardmer; “ Alfred the Great,” by 
Thomas Hughes (new edition); * Rabb and bis Friends,” by Dr- 
John Brown (Riverside Classics) ; “ Lighter Hours,”’ selections from 
Thackeray (Modern Classics); “The Butterflies of the Eastern 
United States and Canada, with Special Reference to New Eng- 
land,” by Samuel Hubbard Scudder, with portraits and many 
illustrations and maps. 

LonGMANS, Green & Co. have in press the;correspondence of 
Cardinal Newman, covering the period when he was in the Church 
of England, with a brief autobiographical memoir. By the sub~ 
ject’s request these papers were arranged and edited by the editor 
of the letters of the late.Prof. J. B. Mozley, D. D. 


HARPER & BROTHERS will soon issue a new edition of Shakes- 
peare’s poems prepared by Dr. William J. Rolfe. This will be the 
first thoroughly annotated edition of the poe ms published in this 
country. The notes will embrace the results of the latest inves- 
tigations and discoveries relative to the history of the sonnets, 
together with much biblographical and other information of value 
to Shakespearian students. 





CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Educational Leaflets of the College for the Training of Teachers, 
New York. No 54: “ The Municipal Libraries of Paris,” by Dr- 
Nicholas Murray Butler." 


Report of the Landed Property of the Buena Vista Company, by 
W. H. Ruffner. Philadelphia: Dando Printing and Publishing 
Company. 

Outline of Work in History for the First Nine Years of Schoo! 
Work, by Grace Darling, teacher of history and literature in the 
Oshkosh, Wis., state normal school. This is a graded course that 
will gradually aid in the study of leading events of ancient and 
modern times. A great part of the space of course is given to 
United States history. The suggestions concerning methods will 
be found valuab!e. Several pages are devoted toa graded list of 
reference books. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Arena for October presents a fine literary feast. W.H. H. 
Murray writes of “An Endowed Press.” There is a frontispiece 
portrait of him. Prof. Scarboroueh's article on “* The Race Prob- 
lem ” is accompanied by a portrait of the author. In view of the 
recent discussion of modes of execution the paper on “ The Death 
Penalty,” by George P. Shrady, will be of t interest. James 
T. Bixby contributes a discriminating article on “ John Henry 
Newman, and the Catholic Reaction.” Other articles we will men- 
tion are : “ Development of Character in the Schools, ” “* Our Un- 
churched Millions,” and “ The Prorogation of the British Parlia- 

nt ” 


ment. 

In the October Atlantic the departments of criticism, history, 
biography and romance are well represented. In criticism we 
have “ Henrik Ibsen: His Life Abroad and Later Dramas,” by E. 
P. Evans and “ Hexameter and Rhythmic Prose,” by George Her- 
bert Palmer. Among the articles that bear on history are: ‘** Alt- 
dorf and the Landesgemeinde of Uri,” by W. D. McCracken and 
“Benedict Arnold’s Treason,” by John Fiske. “A Wandering 
Scholar of the Sixteenth Century ” carries us back to the great re- 
ligious and intellectual awakening of thattime. Margaret De- 
land’s “ Sidney,” Fanny N. D. Murfree’s “ Felicia * and Dr. Holmes’ 
“Over the Teacups’’ are continued. The latter closes with a 
charmirg poem entitled * At the Turn of the Road.” Josiah Royce 
discusses some of the qualities of the late Gen. Fremont. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for October presents a tempting array 
of articles and poems. Everything is short and bright. Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome begins a department devoted entirely to “ The 
King’s Daughters.” P. T. Barnum reveals a valuable secret, 
** How I Have Grown Old.” A. us tells about “ Presidents 
I Have Photographed.” Mrs. Grant relates how the great soldier 
courted her. 

Dr. Charles M. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr college, will publish in 
the October number of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science an interesting article on the “Begin- 
nings of the Connecticut Towns.” The constitution of 1639 has a 
wider than local interest, since it was the first written constitution 
the prototype of repubhcan government on this continent. It is 
a question of no small importance, therefore, whether the consti- 
tution was founded by the towns as such or by the le. This 
is the question discussed by Dr. Andrews. A painstaking study 
of the facts leads him to the conclusion, in opposition to the late 
Alexander Johnston and many others, that Connecticut drafted its 
organic law on the theory “ that the sovereignty of a state isin the 
people of that state. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Century, and the beginning of 
its forty-first half-yearly volume, will be celebrated by the publi- 
cation of the November number. The coming volume will con 
tain a series of separate illustrated papers on the romantic move- 
ment to California in 1849. W. Woodville Rockhill will give in a 
series of illustrated papers the story of his travels in Ti Nico- 
lay and Hay will contribute several papers on the personal traits 
of Lincoln. The adventures of war prisioners will form a promi- 
nent feature. There be a brief senes of articles by officers 
who have served with the great Indian fighters—Custer. Macken- 
zie, Crook, and Miles. Stories will appear by Edward Eggleston 
and Frank R. Stockton, entitled “The Faith Doctor ” ano “ The 
Squirrel Inn” respectively. There will be many other interesting 
features. 

The Political Science Quarterly, for September opens with a 
timely article by Fred Perry Powers on “ Recent Centralizing Ten- 
dencies in the Supreme Court,” including a discussion of the Orig- 
inal Package Case. George K. Holmes, of the Census Bureau, 
describes the successful “State Control of Corporations,” in 
vogue in Massachusetts; and Prof. E. R. A. Sehgman continues 
his study of the * Taxation of the Corporations,” criticising the 
various methods of assessment. “Historical J lence in 
Germany ” is thesubject of a careful essay by Dr. Ernst Freund, 
and Wm. Chauncy Langdon writes on “ Italy and the Vatican. 





Philosophy versus Oxygen. 
“ What it1t to die? If we will only look at it apart from the 
shall see 


fearful mask which tancy has im . that death 1s 
natural after all: and he who dreads the course of nature, in which 
everyth is for good, is a child 


” 

This is philosophy. But before you resort to philosophy, try 
Compound Oxygen. It has effected worderful cures in desperate 
cases. Here are a few testimonials as to its worth : 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“I am fully satisfied that your Com- 

und Oxygen Treatment is an excellent penedy.” Dr. V. A. 

ARBY, President of Columbia Female College, Columbia, 8. C. 

Des. STARKEY & PALEN:—“I fully ae Foe Compound 
Oxygen Treatment.” J. F. SPENCE, President of Grant Memoria! 
University, Athens, Tenn. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—* | regard 
your Compound Oxygen Treatment asa discovery of 
science and a blessing to suffering humanity.” Kev. A. A. JoHN- 
SON, President of Wesleyan », Fort Worth, Texas. 

We have many more of them. You will find hundreds of them 
in our work on Compound Oxygen, its nature, discovery and re- 
sul — no primer, nor an al but a well written 
medical work. It is sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
= Arch Bt., Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco: 
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Helps in Geography. 


teachers as well as pupils. Supt. K.RTLAND, Holyoke, Mass., orders a second hundred, and says: 


DETROIT ‘hes: just ordered 400 NICHOLS’ 
TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY. (Price, 65 
cts.) Other cities and towns oder for 


“It is the most useful book that has ever been given to this department.” 


BOSTON orders 2,500 Jackson’s Astronomical Geography 


(Price 40 cts,), for the grammar schools. 
visor of Geography in the Boston Schoo!s, says: 


Miss CrockER, late Super- 


presentation of an important side of Geography that I have ever 


seen,” 


ALL CITIES AND TOWNS order our Progressive Outline 
Maps ($1.50 per hundred), of which Supt. Wurre, of Cincinnati, 


said : 


*““Map drawing should be a means not an end. 


With these 


maps teachers ought to succeed in the reproduction of maps progress- 
ively. You have made a decided hit.” 


D. C. HEATH & CO., P ublishers, 5 Sormeraas pHett, NEW YORK. 


** Tt is the best\* 
| Technical terms used in Geography.” 


| 





QUINCY and a lot of other progressive cities have ordered 
Picturesque Geography, of which Dr. W. T. Harris says: 
Of real service in teaching the child the concrete meaning of 
The set is made up of 12 pic- 
Price, $3.00, unmounted ; $5.00, mounted. 


tures in oil colors, 15x20. 


EVERY CITY and every good Superintendent will order for 
the teachers a desk copy of Redway’s Manual of Geography 
(Price, 65 cents), of which Supt. GREENWooD, of Kansas City, says: 
‘* It is one of the most suggestive hand-books for teachers I have 
ever read.” 


18 Astor Place, 185 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 








15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


CLASSIC GEMS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol. 1.—Selections from Milton, Addison, and 
Goldsmith. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 

—Vol. 2.—Selections from Cowper, Scott, and 
Macaulay. 18mo, cleth, gilt top, 3) cents, 


LIVES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. A Biographi- 
cal History of English Literature. From Chau- 
= OL ping. 12mo,cloth. Llustrated. 323 

$ 


GREAT AUTHORS: FIRST PERIOD—From 
Chaucer to Pope With Biographies and copious 
Selections from their Writings. Portraits, Notes, 
etc. 12mo, cloth, 272 pages, 75 cents. 


=RIOD—GOLDSMITH, JOHN 

son, Gibbon, Burke, Burns, Cowper, Byron, 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth. With Biographies 
and copious Selections from their Writings, Por- 
traits, Notes,ete, 12mo, cloth, 266 pp., 75 cents. 


“ The selections are in good taste, and are well 
set in short biographical prefaces, with the neces 
sary notes and comments.”’— Mail and Express. 


THE “WORLD AT HOME” READERS.—A 
New Series of Gec phical Readers. With 
beautiful maps and diagrams. 


No. L—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
School and the Piayground. 2. Simple Lessons on 
the Plan of the School. 3. The Meaning and use 
oia Map. 64 pp. i6mo, cloth, limp. beautitully 
illustrated, 25 cents. 


No. II.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 








of the World. 2. Geographical Terms Explained 
and Illustrated by reterence to the Map of Eng- 
land. 3. “7 sical Geography of Hills and Riv- 

ers. ~4 > ~. cloth, boards. Beautifully illus- 
trated, 30 cen 


No. ILI. — hye and Pan Geography 
of England and 160 16mo, cloth, 
boards, beautifully illustrated, ° nf cents. 





' ' 
N Orn al and Trai ll ] ng IV. The Physical and Political Geography of 
the British Islands, British North America, and 
Australia, with knowledge of their productions, 
240 pp. 16mo, cloth, be q Beautifully illustra 
. ted, 75 cents. 


No. V. The Physical and Political Geography 
of ge Latitude and Longitude. Day and 
These schools are for remdents of the State who | Night. The Seasons. With numerous maps and 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. | illustrations, 75 cents. 


2" Diplomas of these espouse are licenses for} No. VI. The Geography of the World generally, 
life to teach in the Schools of the State and especially of the British Colonies and Depen- 

The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- | denmes.. Interchange of Productions, ete. With 
ember. numerous maps and illustrations. 75 cents. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter] «nese delightful books, beginni 
hese sha , beginning in the first 
ph Ly, A s pul tO number with simple lessons on the plan of the 
ones CF y, Supe’ indent who school and -grounds, progress in the true 


forward a recommendation for ap’ ntment to 
direction from the known, reaching out gradually 
ee ae ee and it wi = ay | to the physical and political geography of the 
made. appeintmes whole world. The truest and most progressive 
teachers are the ones most highly to appreciate 

ADMISSION. —A must be at least 16] them.”—School Journal. 
years of moral charaeter, and 
an examina: oa == yi oe b school yy in Arith- | THE EMPIRE. A Complete History of Britain 
metic and Gram: that these sub-| and the British People trom Roman Times to the 
jects can be com pleted ins teri in a term of 20 weeks, also] Present 12mo, cloth. Profusely illustra- 
PO tied . Writing and Spelling | ted. $1.25. 

“In style simple yet dignified, the story of the 
“2 DIPLOMA tom College, _ Gnesi, mother country moves on with irregular grace 
Schoo Estate —_ ist ng aot = and rapidity, and attaches itself to mind and mem- 
=? er om ory as with 1ooks of steel.” —Journal of Education. 


. —y ssioner’s Certificate Obtained in the uni- 
sy - Will be accepted in leu of | nignEaR GRADE ENGLISH, 
Language: Analysis; Style; 
; EXPENGRA— There ame no ~\—y for ote isms, cloth extra, 50 cents. 
J 0 xt books, and fare one way 
refunded to each student spend: tire LOWER GRADE ENGLISH. Grammar, Analy 
of 20 weeks. si sau —_— sis, Punctuation, ee, Derivation, etc. 
. For particulars concerning the several sciools}| 18mo, cloth extra. 40c. 
Or circulars to the Principals as follows: “ Higher Grade English is worthy the attention 


History of the 
Prosody, etc., ete. 


Srockport...... .. ..CHas. D. MoLEAN, LL.B. | of American teachers in high schools and acade 
Canalo ie cathksineill, Jauas M. Cassery,, Pu. D. | mies.” —Journal of Education. 
paavbvel cedde AMES 00SE, PH. oa mreeme, om — 
Fred ALM JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES [NTO ‘HE 
—- ose kiheinl. a. M. gee. Peo NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY Of the coun- 
New Paltz.......°°° WK 8. CAPEN. Pa.D tries visited during the voyage of H. M 8. Bea- 
Oneonta... 2.000222. JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. e around the world under the command of 
Beeches shes “i 2. Games, Pad. anno Bing, By fpenne Sarws M.A., 
Plattsburg .......... Fox Houpen, LL.B. PRS. 1V 5 pp. Copious Index: | 
Potadam.... 2.222122 Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pa.D.}| Fully ivustraved. 
The Duke of A sedidlenie “the most de- | 


Persons graduating from teachers’ trainin 
, ian ype a and bringing a sec- . 


certificate from the 
* prinetpal of the school where the ‘was per- 
Jost ny wilt be credited with the Sellewns out sub- 


ptive and Political 
y, American History and Civil Govern- 


lightful of all Mr. ‘win's works is the best he 
ever wrote, i. ¢., his Journal as a naturalist in the 
Beagie ia her exploring voyage round the world.” 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, | yrsrtepscuart pus. co. 





$3 E, 17TH STREET NEW YORK, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
70-72 DEARBURN ST. 


Teachers Go-Operative Association ” cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


’ A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 
PENN A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 26 Superintendencies, $850 to $2,500, 
* & Principaiships, MW to $2,500; 51 

Positions in Colleges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000; 10x cuils tur Assistants, Gram- 
mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also mnmany positions for specialists. Every 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 








The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 


This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 


Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplieete enrollment in each of the other 
State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and School Officers should address for circulars, 
KE. I. MONROE, Manager. 
The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK 








FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER 


VICK, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing eom- 
velent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES Always on hand; great mricty; 
wany of the best. Form tor stamp. 
P. Vv. AUYSSOOS, (Late R. BE. Avery. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL Bureau, 2 W. lith St. N.Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


+] 
Teachers Agency 
Introduces to co! sch and families, 6u- 
perior Prot rincipals, tants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Cal 
on or address 


Mrs. Ly d. ed ae 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, oe = 


’ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teac’ —, Professors, and 
Mu-icians, of both sexes, for Universities, Uol 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents Selling and renting of school property. 

ScnoOo Preeirrmres ard acho superlice 

references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIE RE, 

1M Fifth Avenue, cor. 2th St., New York City. 
Register now for sudden va- 


TEACH ERS: cancies, aren sure 


of a position next year. Fee 


CHARLES B. KR¥LLEY, 
Clinton Co. RENOVO, PA. 








ON SHORT NOTICE. ou An’s EXCH 4 y,, 


During the months of August and September, 
there will be many vacancies that must be filled 
on “short notice.” ‘lhe “rush” has already be 
gun. We daily receive letters and telegrams, 
asking us t) nominate candidates for given 
vacancies, If not jet located, let us bear from 
you. Address, 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
School and College Bureau, 
ELMBURST, LLL. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


— ag aye Sg: Governesses, Mu- 
| Ch Ye “Aleo.Bo rahe pographers, 
arc 00 pers, 
Oopyists and to Business Firms. 
Address “8 ©, L. WERNER, 


829 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
studio muiding BOSTON, sr: Patt. Mien, 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. 


Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars vp 
application. 








CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855 


8 East l4Tu Street, N. Y 


A CARD. 


‘lhe unc rsigned hi aving pure hased the well- 
known Union Teachers’ Agency, of New York 
, City, has transferred it to Nos. 5: & 54 Lafayette 
| Place, next to the Astor Library. and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well 
koown aud reliable agency. 

Mr. W. LD. Kenn, who bas been so long identi 
fied with this agency has abo transferred his 
pu blishiog business to the above location. 

N. B. This agency has no connection what- 
ever with any other agency or bureau. 


HH. M. HARRINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport Oty Schools 








For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 150 
State Street, Chieago, Ll., Orville lrewer, 
Manager. 

















TEACHERS WANTED iisrsssSsst tout 
Teachers can double - 


their incomes by start- |For best positions, 


Teachers mene pen 
For full particulars 
Incomes. 


address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR, 











address the 


Qyeeg = will confer a favor by mention- 


the ScHooL JOURNAL when com 
A BR a with advertisers, 











BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A few facts will not hurt anyone. They 
speak very loud to the ears of practical 

ple when they hear that the Ne of 

troit has just ordered 400 Nichols’ Top- 
ics in Geography ; that other cities and 
towns order for teachers as well as pupils ; 
that Supt. Kirtland, Holyoke, Mass., orders 
a second hundred, and says: ‘‘ This must 
be an exceedingly useful book.” And they 
are quite right. Boston orders 2,500 Jack- 
son’s Astronomical Geography for the 
grammar schools. Every city and every 
good superintendent will order for the 
teachers a desk copy of Redway’s Manual 
of Geography, of which Supt. Greenwood, 
of Kansas City, says: ‘It is one of the 
most suggestive hand-books for teachers I 
have ever read."? These are published by 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., n, New 
York, and Chicago. 





Christmas is coming. Now is not too 
soon to begin making pretty things for the 
holidays. What can be more suitable than 
some simple gift decorated by your own 
hands? For this purposeit is an easy mat- 
ter to use Marsching’s Petroleum colors, 
which are brilliant and enduring for ar- 
tists’ use, and made by Messrs. J. Marsch- 
ing & Co., importers and manufacturers of 
artists’ materials, 27 Park place, N. Y. 


“That lovely complexion! How?” 
Well, I will tell you, but mind, it is a 
secret. She told me that it was entirely 
due to Packer’s Tar Soap, that delightful 
emolient concerning which Marion Har- 
land says: ‘‘ I¢ is bland, lathers readily, 
and in odor recalls the breath uf balsamic 
woods.” For the complexion, it gives a 
smooth, healthful, brilliant skin. For 
shampooing, it cures dandruff and itching. 
For skin diseases it is comforting and 
soothing. For sample, send four stam 
the Poaies Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton st., N. Y., 


For writers’ paralysis use a rubber pen- 
holder and Esterbrook’s turned up point 
pens, Nos. 309, 256 and 1876. 


BeEcHAM’s PILLS cure sick headache. 


Do you want to get a college education, 
or to take ial college or preparatory 
courses at home? If so, yeu should ac- 
quaint yourself with the correspondence 
methods used by Chautauqua college. 
Address John H. Daniels, Registrar, New 
Haven, Conn. 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 

Writing of a recent trip acrcss the moun- 
tuins of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
SAYS: 

‘** Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
ay ee trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a of fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
ee aoe behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past. belief the fact that the scene is in the 


landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. To enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock. As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at rieht angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. ee after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the hazes.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 


to | ® Majestic panorama of the grandest views 


on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest, 


__ Don’t let your school be dull. Brighten 
it up with singing. Some of the best school 


midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of |? 


men pages sent to any address free. Try 
them and see what you can get. 


Some of the most useful and ractical 
school-books of the times are included in 
the list of Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
88 E. 17th street, New York. There are: 
Classic Gems of English Literature, selec- 
tions from Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Scott, and Macaulay; Lives of 
English Authors ; The Empire, a complete 
history of Britain and the British people 
from Roman times; Journal of Natural 
History and Geology of the voyage of H. 
M. 8. le around the world uuder the 
command of Capt. Fitz-Roy, R. N. By 
Charles Darwin, M.A.; The ‘‘ World at 


Home” Readers, a new series of geograph-|, 


ical readers, with beautiful maps and dia- 
grams, delightful books, beginning in the 

rst number with simple lessons on the 
plan of the school and the play- ‘ounds, 
rogressing in the true direction from the 
nown, reachi out gradually to the 
hysical and political geography of the 
whole world. 


It is a time of year to beware the stealthy 
approach of disease, and to build up a 
depleted system. Typhoid is abroad in the 
land. Do not forget that a few drops of 
Bovinine taken every hour in milk will 
sustain the patient’s strength while dieting 
in severe cases of typhoid fever. Bovinine 
is indispensable in all such cases, especially 
during convalescence. 


While there’s life there’s soap. One of 
the largest establishments in the world for 
the treatment of hair and scalp, eczema, 
moles, warts, superfluous hair, and other 
disagreeable facial blemishes is that of Mr. 
John H. Woodbury, dermatologist, 125 
West 42d street, New York City. He also 
makes a specialty of facial development, 
hullow or sunken cheeks, etc., and gives 
consultation free at office or by letter. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


4 tr 


TE, EST COUGH, MEDICINE 


Vv 


“N CONSUMPTION 





singing books are published by 8S. W. Straub 
& Co., 248 State street, Chicago. Speci- 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


YOUNG'S NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER, 


Adapted to the Younger Scholars. Compiled b 
Henry A. Younc. 16mo. Paper Covers, 
cents. Boards, 30 cents, 


THE NEW DIALOGUES. 


By C. M. BARROws, These dialogues were written 
exclusively for this work, for the use of Inter- 
mediate, High and Grammar Schools. 16mo. 
Boards. Price, 50 cents. 


MANU L of GYMMASTIC EXERCISES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By SAMUEL 
W. Mason. Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
16mo. Boards. Price, 40 cents, 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. Mary B. C. Stape. Containing Dia- 
logues, Speeches, Motion Songs, and other 
Entertainments. ‘or Primary Schools, 
Kindergartens, and Juvenile Home Entertain- 
ments. 16mo, Boards, 50 cents, Paper, 30 cert. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & C0., 


361 K Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Ruskin’s Works. 


PUT UP IN BOXES. SUIT- 
ABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL P33, 4v- xtra 
oth. ° 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS “Eu 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG rap cai 
LADIES $8.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


MENEELY ng 

WEST TROY'N. * BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half a century 


Boted for superiority over all others. 


Two 
von Zv. 











—Science. 


$1.50. [Just ready. ] 


LONGMANS’ ADVANCED SCIENCE MANUALS. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By JoHN THORNTON, M.A. With 190 Illustrations, 6 Maps, and a Colored Plate 
of Spectra. Crown, 8vo, pp. 350, $1.40 


“Mr. Thornton is evidently a practised teacher, and his chapters, paragrap’ 
trations show an aptitude in methods of statement and explanations that must bear good result.” 


h headings, and illus- 


ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. 
By WILLIAM Jaao, F.C.S., F.I.C. With 78 illustrations. Crown. 8vo. 


pp. 470 


Other Volumes in active Preparation. 





Specimen pages, and a complete catalogue of our Educational Works sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East {6th Street, NEW YORK. 





No. 1, Double ruled, 45 ceuts 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS? 
Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
per d 
No. 2, Single 


ozen. 
ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 


Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





TREASURES for TEACHERS. 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL)" 3. 
Oosnoiet Readine. Per doz. $3, 


~4 $420, $4.80 
UNITED VOICES, j*cens | #429 ve aoe 
ng Collection. 


All by L. O. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 
80NG GREETING. oy, L. O. Emerson. 60c., 


.00 dozen. 
A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
b $1.00. 


c 00. 

| Young Players’ Popular Coll’n,51 pieces. K 

| Young People’s Classics. 52 piece s. E 
a ar Dance Collection. 66 pieces. ra 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. ’ ° 
(la sicnl * iav ist. 42 pieces. | =] 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. 3: 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 81 pieces. | 72 
fabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. { = 
Classic 4-hand Collection. 19 duets, SB 
Operatic Piano Collection. 19 Operas.) - 
CHOIR LEADERS ase lar uantities of 


OCTAVO MUSIC, 


tets. Antheme, &c., &c. Price general 


y not 
more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, and w 


a fe 
dimes will buy enough for a society or 
r Lists. “s 


choir, Send fo 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 








juality atin BP 
ea 








Vooss | 
Satsaparilla 
WY 


Noses 
Vaewholar 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla % found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepured by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 











t will many ifacturers 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scoti’s 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with Hypophos- 
hites is almost as palatable as milk. 


or this reason as well as for the fact 
of the ae qualities of the Hypo- 
phosphites, Physicians f ly pre- 
scribe it in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 


All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations, 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


TENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils will be sent to any 
address for 10 cents. 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 




















COOD ACCENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 








—ON— a. keep pe Foe = 
urren' »0 
P -— ery tor ‘teachers 4 all 
METHO ublishers. New 
ks received as 
KINDERGARTEN, soon as published. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, | 1 page descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 
MANUAL TRAINING, | DOOKs is the ular. 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, it embraces, books 
au 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | am Patridge, 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | Hughes, ¥ e x a h. 
os 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Payne. Fiten. Tate, 
SPEAKERS, ETC. Currie, Love. Shaw, 
All Gar q n - r 
New Catalogue Free | Wooabull, erez, 
Send for circulars of our | Quick, Brownins. 


‘Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Bduca- 
tional Bureau, etc. 64 page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 





NEW YORK AND CHICAGY 
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” GRATEFUL—COM FORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful a wa I of fi fine 
properties of A ye Epps has 
provided our bi Se wi y “delicately 
tlavoured aes which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
such arene ry diet = a constitution cz> 
dually bui 4 un ae 
aay tendency to Sears, 
maladies are floating around = ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak 3 We may escape 
many a fatal shatt by eping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and ougry nourish- 
Civil Service 


nM 
Sold 


ed frame,”"— 
4 sim pe ai. boiling water or milk. 
onl and fina Oy, Grocers, labelled thus: 
JA ES EP 
oooh ented. 








important Announcement! 


CARPHTS. 
NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our complete assortment 
of FALL SrYLES mm carpetings, including all the 
leading makes, in exclusive designs, not to_be 
found elsewhere, consisting of Axminsters, Wil- 


tons, Velvets, Body and pestry Brussels and 
Extra Super Ingrains. 
We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a 
y Brussels. 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete, with all the new 
upholstery fabrics for.furniture coverings and 
aor ag which we offer at unprecedented low 


“ OURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery at pop- 
ular prices, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts,, NEW YORE. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL | ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken Soun, a sensitive teeth, a speciality. 
Refers to A. M. Kel'ogg, Editor ScHoor Joreawas 








as ones 


"ag 
“te 
EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 


of infancy and childhood, whether torturi 

disfiguring, itching, burning, : scaly, crusted, pim: 
ply, or blotchy. with loss of hair, and every im- 
punty A} - blood, whether mam ow agen ulous, 
re ry, ly, permanently, and eco- 
nomically Seceh te a tors UTICURA Timsxpres, 
consisting of CUESOURA, the loa Skin Cure, 
CuTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood and Skin Purifier and test of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your children years 
of mental and physical Fp Begin now. 
Cures made ia chiidhood 

are permapnen 


are Cungerems. 

Sold ~~ Price, CUTICURA, S0c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood D Diseases.” 


|: Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beau- 
<a tified by Curicura Soap. = 





Kidney | pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
—~T relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CuTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


om 


eo FIRE &BURGLAR 





_ MPATEN ypRaVEMENTy 
ROT,FOUND IN MAKES” 
mar WILL WELL REPAY awl 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOS! one TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


HE publishers of the JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teaoners who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 











*BUSH'S | FLUID FOOD 


i lin A EPS ALLEL LL LLL 


xe | “ DUVININE 


7 





BOVININE 


COL, FRED GRANT'S LETTER.- 


GEN. GRANT was 
sustained for months 


previous to his decease almost wholly by the use of BOVININE, as the following 
letter selected from many others will testify : 


“ THE J. B. BusH Manure. Co.:— 


“During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, 
“General Grant, was BOVININE and milk; and it was the use of this in- 
“comparable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his per- 


“sonal memoirs. 
** October ist, 1885. 


“FRED D. GRANT.” 


Dr. J. H. Dougias, General Grant’s physician and faithful friend, cordially 
endorses the above statement regarding BOVININE. 
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from the Se t Tea G 


=F met 5: 


al. Japan, English Ea E or Sun-Sun : Chop. 
once ora Trial Ord er 
barticulars address The Great American 


re Oe iad 


est Grade Leaf being used. All 
New Premiums of Imported China, ps, 
orders of wae and upwards, or discounts made 
S Tess 20, me = 
ps very Fine ne 
Ibs. 0! eas os 
particular and state English Beeufont qe ibs of our or ‘Amway ag 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 


Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and fet orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


Gardens of China and Japan. none but the High- 
guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
Lamps, &c., given one ee 
if preferred. Good . 
ot Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 
will send by man a Trial Order Fe 


Sogo When o 
eS yson, Gun 
we Bboy fo, 
of Good Tea.” For 
.Y¥. P.O, Box aly, 


a mill spider: ‘I bought some fly paper 
not long since, and laying it down close to 
the spider’s hole, awaited results. Pretty 
soon some flies began to get stuck to it, and 
the spider smelled them and began to get 
hungry for fly meat. He approached the 

paper very cautiously and felt it with one 
foot. Itstuck. He drew back and seemed 
to be in a deep study, for a time, when an 
idea seemed to strike him and he crawled 
upon the flour chest, dipped his feet in the 
flour and tried the fly paper again. The 
flour on his feet kept him from stiking to 
the paper and he walked in and got his 


fly. He will repeat this at any time I get 
a fly paper and any flies are stuck to it.” 


A man in Boston has been in the habit 
of giving a tow-horse an apple each day 
on passing. One afternoon not long since 
a man who has a strong resemblance to 
the tow-horse’s friend was passing through 
Congress street, when to his astonishment 
he felt himself grabbed by the coat sleeve. 
Turning around his surprise was still 
greater when he found it was a horse who 
held him prisoner. The towboy who has 
charge of the horse came to the rescue and 
cleared matters up by explaining that the 
two men looked so much alike that he as 
well as the horse was deceived. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 





Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, ae Chicago, St. Paul and 


Minneapolis, daily. 
Throug h eter Cars on day trains be- 
tween Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Slee ing 
Cars, daily, between Chicago, the Yellow- 
stone Park, Tacoma, and Portland, Ore- 


“Solid Vestibuled Trains, daily, between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City via 
the Hedrick Route. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between St. Louis, St. Paul and Minne 
apolis. 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

The best Pullman Sleepers. Electric 
Reading Lamps in Berths. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class 
Lines. 

Ticket Agents everywhere sell ‘Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 


In the Revue Scientifique of a recent date 
is related the following: ‘One day my 
house cat rushed into my room, having in 
its mouth a sparrow caught in the neigh- 
boring garden. Scarcely had pugs entered 
the room when she let the bird’ free, evi- 
dently with the purpose of playing with 
it. @ sparrow, having one of its wings 
injured, could not escape by flying, but 
boldly began to attack its huge enemy by 
fierce blows on the nose with its beak. The 
cat seemed astonished at the attack, and 
beat a retreat. From that moment the 
two seemed to forget their natural instincts 
and came to a mutual understanding. 
The truce continued, and gradually grew 
to a fraternal friendship. They ate, 

played, and slept together. Often they 
ran about the house, the sparrow perched 
on the cat’s back, and sometimes carried 
gently in the cat's mouth, from which it 
was released on the first wish to be free. 
When feeding together puss never touched 
a morsel till her friend had first partaken. 
Many of my friends came to see the strange 
= and were much amused at the pro- 
ceedings of the friendly pair. One morn- 
ing the sparrow, seeing the window open, 
and its wings a now in good order, 
took its flight I saw it no more. 
Whether it ever remembered its captivity 
with regret I cannot know, but I am bound 
to add that puss did not die of yrief on 
account of losing its companion.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, ~< stop at 
Express and Carriage Hire, and ithe 


Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 


Sid endsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
al} odern Conveniences. Elevators and 


Modern Conveniences. 
with the best. ~~ 


cages, And elevaled rairoade to all depots rand U 
Tkal thas ony ether urstalnes hotel ta nd Uaion 





An observer relates the following about 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer's 
Pills. .As a remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
einal integrity in all climates and for any 


reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 


most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


Ayer’s Pills 


prove effective. 


“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o'clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I), 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”’—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 


56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 
“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and the; 


act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taxing 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” —George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 
NESS. piace eae 4 
r + Sie tf I Ai: t] AG tae A 

DEAF: us Whispers 


} ah Le) fall. Seid by F. aieren, ox, 
enl). 558 Br’éway, New fork. Write for book of proofs FURE. 


= SENSIBLE 
) WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


'G00D SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
5 NOW IN USE. 














Aduita. 
s by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 

Send for Oircular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


341 BROADWAY, New York. 


WARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
“MNT e eA? WHeKETERN AGENTS. 
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‘or the treatment tot. hair and 
sain orld for the & Moles, Warts, Super- 
aio we Hair, yy Mot 








JREADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScHooL Jorrwan when 


communicating with advertisers, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Representing the best established usa, 


for advanced classes in public and private schools. 


— = in all departments of instruction, and the most progressive of modern methods. The following are a few books especially adapted 





MATHEMATICS. 


Davies's Standard Arithmetic 
By © ga pays Revised by JAMES R. THORNTON, 


J > 8. Noniun, “A.M. Based on the same author's 
Prncdioet. Artthmnet “- cents. 
White’s New Co cahinte Arithme 65 cents. 


tic 
On the ‘inductiv e Motto, uniting Written ‘and Oral Processes. 


Numbers Ap 
Perec. for all grades. Useful business appli- 


A Complete A 
cations of elementary principles made as soon as learned. 


By ANDREW J. RICKOFF, - - - - - 75 cents. 
Numbers Symbolized. 
An Elementary Algebra, - - - - - $1.08 
Numbers Universalized. 
a ae Algebra. PartI. - - - $1.0 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. 
For High schools and Colleges. A 
volume, 


ENCLISH LANCUACE. 


MoGuffey: s High School and Literary Reade 
A comprehensive outline of Modern English Liter- 


complete work tn oe 
- - 00 


"hs 5 cents. 
Bain’ s “english Grammar and Rheto ric. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN. HKevised and Enlarged Edit 

Part I.—Inteliectual tet of style, - * 1.20 


Part Il.—Emotional Qualities of Style.- $1.20 
Waddy’s Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. 
With Copious Exercises in both Criticism and Construction. 
By VIRGINIA WApDDy, Treacher of Rhetoric in the Rica- 
mond High School, Richmond $1.00 
Smith’s Studies in Engtish Literature. 
including Selections from Chauce “Bugis Shakespeare, 
_— ¢ and Bacon, and a : History Ot glish ns to 


Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary. 
A gn ey a Etymology tor Elementary Schools, 


HISTORY. 
mm - ed Illustrated School History of the 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Ascompnzies 
with numerous maps and engravings, $1.22 
Fisher’s Outings of Universal History. 
ned as a text-book, or for —: veading. By GEORGE 
PARK FIsuEn. LL D., Yale Coll $2.40 
Hale’s Lights of Two Centuries. 
Biographical Sketches of some of the great leaders in the 
worlu’s progress. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE $1.40 


$1.00 


SCIENCE. 


Appletons’ Physical Geography. 
venerived by Columbia College as the book upon which ty 
amivations are based, 
Eclectic Physical Geo remhy. 
By KUSSELL Gunman. pu cloth, 382 pages. 30 single and 
duubie page charts and maps: 151 cuts and diagrams, $1.00 
Cooley’s Solin to Elementary Chemistry. 
For beginne’ nts, 
Youmans’ ee 
Designed for t 
ular Reading. 


75 ce’ 

lass-Book Of Chemistry. 
Use of Schools and Colleges. ont | vw Fu. 4 
EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M.D. edi- 
tion, revised BR partly re- -written by Witntan y $c 
MANS, M.D., - $1.22 
Dana’s New Text-Book of Geology. 





Revised and enlarged, - 7 $2.00 
Dana’s Geological —? Briefly Told. 
An Introduction to Geology - - $1.15 


MoCleary’ s , Studies in Civics. 
=. OCLEARY, State No rmal School, Mankato, 
ae - - - $1.25 
Putnam’s Steseneney a acieahneee 
By Danie. PuTNaAM, M.A.,, Professor in the mie State 
Normal School, - - 90 cents. 
Steele’s Popular Zooto 
By J. DORMAN ELE, yPas. Based on “ bem 
Weeks in Zoology. lad Protussly illustrated. - $1.0 


Stacie: s Popular Ph sics 
y J. DORMAN STEELE, Pb.D., F.G.S. New omen. Based on 
” Steele's “Fourteen Weeks in Physics.” Edited by W. ia 
Conte STEVENS, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn. $1.00 
White’s Pedag o8y. 
be ~ elements oF Pedagogy : a manual for Teachers, Norma! 
Schools, Normal Institutes, Reading Circles, and all persons 
interested in education. "By EMERSON Waite, A.M., 
LL.D., formerly Superintendent of Cincinnati Public School Is, 
12mo. full cloth, 336 pages. $1.0 


LATIN AND CREEK. 


Harkness’s Easy Method for Beginners in Latin. 
(Just Issued’. By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph. .D., 
Professor in Brown University. A Practical Gunde 4 to the 
pupil in Reading and Writing Latin, - $1. 


Harper’s Inductive Greek Meth 


od. 

x rof. WILLIAM R. Harp Ph.D., Yale University, and 
ILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph. D. “tincinnat ti, V. $1.00 

H lar 


er’s Inductive Latin Method 

rof. WILLIAM ag Wag = Ph.D., Yale University, ena 
AAC B. BorGess, A.M., Boston Latin Sch ool, $1.00 
Lingoate.: s Satires ay Juvenal, 


Ss B. LINDSAY, Ph.D., Professor in Boston Uni- 
de, Pally illustrated, (Nearly ready). 








In addition to the above books, the list of the American Book 





Company includes many other text-books of equal merit on the 


same subjects, besides a very large number and great variety of popular school text-books for all classes and all grades. 


Any book upon this list will be sent by mail or express to any part of the United States, prepaid, upon the” receipt of the published 
Teachers in public and private schoois find it to their advantage to correspond with the American Book Company 


‘ice. 


fore adopting books. Send for full price list. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 806 & 808 Broadway: New York. 107 WalnutSt. : Cincinnati. 258 & 260 Wabash Av., Chicago, 





AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Trigonomet 
Our Language, by Southworth & God ard. 
Elements of compere and Bonguse, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Reader 
Our Republic : : A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
Students’ Sestes of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MONTIET EHS 
SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of Sckool Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have ee the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH'S text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 








SCHOOL. 


Allthe American Educational Publications. 


Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. 
code, mailed on application. 


BOOKS. 


r= General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Instruction and lectures in this School will 
commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. 
Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been 
arranged with special reference to those who have 
mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and 
our best normal and high schools. Degrees will 
be conferred upon those who complete the pre- 
scribed course. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp 
of mind, and application of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students 
SQUARE will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 
Certificates only will be given to such students. 

Send for circular, catalogue, and special infurma- 


NEW YORK CITY tion. 
(G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, “°°” yoocismens or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


«We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin 
and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.””.—MILTON. 
Vi irgil, Casey, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvena!, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
"8 A 


Db each to teachers, aise 80. 
Clark" 3 Practical and essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce to Teachers, $1.10 
Sargent’s Sta 


and to all other systems. 
Speakers, aes American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 
Histories, M 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF 


PEDAGOGY 
WASHINGTON -° 











lanesca’s French Series 
Sample pages of Interlinears sires. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 


NEW BOOKS. 


Reed & Kellogg’s One-Book Course in En- 
glish. A complete text-book on grammar and 
composition. Leading the pupil by a series of ob- 
servation lessons to discover and apply the princi- 
ples that underlie the constitution of the sentence, 
and that control the use of grammatical forms. 

Anderson’s Light Gymnastics. A guide to 
systematic ins. ruction in physical training in 
schools, gymnasia, etc. Teachers’ price, $1.50. 


1890. 


Macvane’s Working Principles of Political 


Economy. A clear and attractive text-book for 
beginners. 


Baker’s Elementary Psychology. With prac- 
tical application to education and the pode Ee of 
life ; including an outline of logic. 


Historical Classic Readings. 
copy. 





12 cents per 
of America by 


(x) Irving’s Discover 
English Classic Series. New Numbers. (75) Columbus; (2) Capt. John Smith's Settlement 
Webster's Reply to Hayne; (76-77) Macaulay’s| of Virginia ; (3) v. Bradford's History of 


Lays of Ancient Rome; (78) American Patriotic 
Selections ; (85) Shelley's Skylark, and Adonais ; 
(86) Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth ; (87) Spencer’ $ 
Philosophy of Style; (88) Lamb’s Essays of Elia; 
(89) Cowper’s Task. ook II, (go) Wordsworth’s 
Selected Poems, 


Plymouth Plantation ; Gov. 

King Philip's War, and Witcherete in New Eng- 
land ; (5) Shea’s yyy and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley ; (6) Parkman's Champlain and 
his Associates ; (7) Parkman’s Braddock’s Defeat ; 
(8) Everett’s First Battles of the Revolution; (9) 
Shakespeare’s Plays. (X: rllogg’ s Edition). Parton’s Colonial Pioneers; (10) Parton's Heroes 

summer Night's Dream ; Winter's Ta of the Revolution, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & 00., Publishers, 774 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of EACHERS’ BOOKS. 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. EACHERS’ r ICES 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, Elegant 128 page Ay acastene 

and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to deccsiguive cata- of 1000 Best books 


_ logue free if you far School Libra- 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS mention this paper. ties heavy dis- 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


Largest stock ; largest count, Buy of us 
di ; Prom: . “ 

851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK.|« 1. KELLOGG @ 

Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


Hutchinson's 





Mid- 





&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
26 Clipten Place. N. ¥ 185 Wabash Av., Chicazo 




















soa (Ward's Natural Science Establishment.|.csvs=""" 
Geological | MINERALOGY, GEGLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. |. wotCrnioar Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 








